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COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 
free choice. 

We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of ou 
choice. We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear 


the consequences 


hat concept of life didn’t originate her 


a dream that’s been translated in every 
in every age, since men first banded 
is neighbors 
strangely, the vast majority of thos« 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 


of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 
The kind of personal security offered 

Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 
of the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
peopk have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base their hopes for their highest 


ambitions as free Americans. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 20, Illine 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 












Now-Carusos Records 


Sound Like CA 












The Reason nae 


ZENITH’S NEW COBRA-MATIC 
Record Player with 


PITCH and TEMPO CONTROL! 


Did you know that records should be played at ex- 
actly the same speed they were recorded ? Otherwise 
they will be “off” not only in pitch and tempo, but in 
tone quality as well. 


It's a little known fact, but all record players (in- 
cluding Zenith’s prior to the Ccbra-Matic) vary in 
turntable speed at time of manufacture and get worse 
as they grow older. A difference of only 1 R.P.M. 
(Revolution Per Minute) will make an LP (Long 
Playing 3343) record sound sharp or flat by more 
than a quarter tone! And two brand new phonographs Cobra-Matic Record Player and Black Magic TV Make Zenith the World’s 
may differ by almost a full half-tone in pitch! Greatest TV-Radio-Phonograph Combination!  Iilustrated—the New 

Zenith® “Keats,” with 146 sq. in. Glare-Ban “Blaxide”® Rectan- 

ZENITH COBRA-MATIC is the on/y automatic rec- gular Tube Screen, and built-in provision for proposed new UHF 
ord player that lets you play records at the exact speed channels; Cobra-Matic Record Player; FM-AM Radio. Period cab- 
for perfect pitch, tempo and timbre! It plays not only inet, luxurious Mahogany veneers. 


33%, 45 and 78 R.P.M. but thousands of speeds be- 
tween, including the coming new 16 R.P.M. Now, 
even your cherished old time Gold Seals, Columbias, 
Victors, Brunswicks, that were recorded at different 
speeds, can be played with perfect pitch, tempo and 
thrilling new tonal quality! 





















You must see and hear this greatest development in 
modern record playing before you buy amy phono- 
graph. Your Zenith dealer invites you — today. 


Another great *zenitH FiRst*—obtainable ONLY IN ZENITH 


Zenith Radio Corporation * Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Years of ‘Know-How’ in Rodionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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TRUDE LAWRER 


in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS | og i Cladasrnt Thestss 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam” by 





poy THEATRE NOVEMBER EVENTS 
m =e 
DOROTHY SARNOFF-DORETTA MORROW | Cueayn' cut’ Jeni Teady comes a 
Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN BROADWAY Broadway at the end of October spon- 
Settings and Lightiog vletne SHARAF Barefoot in Athens—The Playwrights’ peved Sy The mesre—059 a Play 
Costumes designed by IRENE SHAR Company presents the Maxwell Ander- was produced originally in England with 
Choreography by JEROME ROBBINS : dy-d © the Dhestin Beck Dulcey Gray and Michael Debbison. 
ST. DAMES TUEATRE, W. 60th Se en once ap. Jose Ferrer is the director 
Eves. at 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Set. at 2:25 November |. The story concerns the 
private life of the Athenian philosopher. Gigi—This comedy-drama by Gabrielle | 


Presented in associotion with Barry Jones, prominent British actor, 
LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN . 
remembered for his role as the mad 


& Colette reaches the Broadway boards No- 
vember 21. The six character play, 
H PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD scientist in the film Seven Days to Noon, . 


adapted for the stage by Anita Loos, 
ROGER RICO portrays Socrates. Alan Anderson, son has Audrey Hepburn, a Brussels actress, 
of the playwright, is director, and Boris 


: in the title role which Danielle Delorme 
MARTHA WRIGHT | Anderson is the scenic designer. portrayed in the film version. George 


, Cukor directs the cast which includ 
| The Brass Ring—A two act play set in : ae 


* ? : ; : Constance Collier. i 
ele the Middle West will be ushered in by 
OU Cl IC Joseph Hyman and Otto Preminger the Top Banana—A musical comedy con- 
| week of November 26. This Irving Elman cerning America’s number one television 


| play, which concerns a man and his star. The book is by Hy Kraft, the 
: pee by RICHARD ee ne family, has Sidney Blackmer, who was songs by Johnny Mercer, and the star 
yr a the other famous half in Come Back, is Phil Silvers. Presented by Michael 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN | Little Sheba, in the starring role. Otto Sloane and Paula Stone, the comedy 
pa LN SES 6 RSs Petes Preminger directs. opens November | at the Shubert. The 





Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN cast includes Rose Marie, Jack Alberston 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner | Four Poster—A new play by Jan de and Joey Faye; settings by Jo Mielziner, 
with MYROM McCORMICK - DIGSA COSTELLO Hartog remembered for his Skipper Next costumes by Alvin Colt and choreogra- 


Majestic Theatre, West 44th St. to God which Broadway saw in 1948 phy by Ronnie Fletcher. 
hessenibcead aanstihooans a os This two character play with Hume 


JERI AAI IIIT IOI AAAI bees 2 e ‘ 2 RET a I 
“GENUINE ge ag oy on : 


splendor.” — Brooks say Be mane _ 





(Continued on page 5) 
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DOLORES GRAY 



















TRIP 
SPECIAL! 


COAST TO COAST ‘80 


EACH WAY 















Low fares to New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington 


All fares plus tax 


with ELLICTT REID 
od COLETTE MARCHAND 


MARK HELLINGER THEA., B'way at Sist St. 
Eves. 6:30. Mats.. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 
JOGO O OU UOUO UR URE 


|| SILLY BUDD * FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
| © A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT * THE 
| LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING * THE LIVE 
| WIRE * DETECTIVE STORY * LEGEND 
|| OF SARAH * THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
| © FOUR TWELVES ARE 48 ° THE 
|| SMALL HOURS * THOR, WITH ANGELS 
© SOUTHERN EXPOSURE * BELL, BOOK 
. AND CANDLE * MR. ROBERTS * SECOND 
| 

} 

it 


Schedule your overnight AIRCOACH 
vith NORTH AMERICAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 









THRESHOLD * RING ROUND THE MOON JUdson 6-2100 DEarborn TRinity O711 
a Fe AIST. & 2-6220 631 S. 
——— ee BROADWAY 138 NO. OLIVE ST. 


ee DEARBORN ST. 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


{4 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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OE HEATRE: 

mare) Vol. XXXV 
$856. on on 18 Mr. Nathan Goes to the Play by George Jean Nathan 

em 3 ¢ p 22 Shaw and Back to Methuselah by Lawrence Langner 
4en35 24 Staged by Daniel Mann by Richard B. Gehman 
e C3 & 30 Fabianism and the British Playwrights by John Gassner 

se Eileen Tighe: Edi 32 The Third Saint Joan by George Eells 
S08": — aad 42 Bridie’s Scottish Facetiae by Richard McLaughlin 

39> / 50 Offstage by Nathaniel Benchley 

o$2se Edith Samuel: Art Director 

3625 

bag es : OPERA: 

in igs Contributing Editors 15 The Vanishing American at the Met by Deems Taylor 

ASE s John Gassner: Theatre 14 Patricia Neway 

an 9.4 Leda Bauer: Films +4 — oe 

g<s" 8 Walter Kerr: Talent 17 Rise Eat omg 

“357% Emily Genauer: Décor 17 Jussi Bjoerling 

B-5"~ Nathaniel Benchley: Offstage 

ages Harriet Van Horne: Television THE NEW PLAYS: 

Spr David Ewen: Music 10 Twilight Walk 

Os a Richard B. Gehman: Features 11 Music in the Air 

2g 8°% Beatrice Gottlieb: Ballet eae 

A= ase Arthur Todd: Dance 12 Faithfully ate 

i335 % Richard McLaughlin: Books 13 Barefoot in Athens 

eee: Leota Diesel: Fashion 13 Kin Hubbard 

Oe, 25 ” 

ceQ355 

Kiet Ss Editorial Assistants PERSONALITIES: 

w2ass Aimee Scheff: C 52 Names That Annoy by Dorothy Edson 

asses ey op) 54 Return to Broadway by William Hawkins 

ere uSRDETR ESRC 55 Elliott Reid by Doug Anderson 

$5 8 ow Elizabeth Rannells 

233 3 36 The Lavender Hill Mob by Leda Bauer 

S3038% ry TAT . 46 Mexican Movies Grow Up by Lincoln Haynes 

o@ Bent PTHENPRE , 

Esa arts 

Bess TELEVISION: 

3°. z 2 48 Television in the Round by Harriet Van Horne 

$a-<3 

atte? MUSIC: 

mE 3 § 46 The Mighty Five of American Popular Music (Part 1) by David Ewen 
sitet 

7 $33 — DANCE: 

ASE e 26 The Theatre of José Limon by Beatrice Gottlieb 

west 34 With Dances by De Mille by Arthur Todd 

zr ine 

PSasat 

248 3 23 ART AND DECOR: 

$a. 7 + GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 28 The Met Mounts Old Operas in New Settings by Emily Genauer 

aa toe 

Py in Sipe, yeas Se Pee par FASHIONS: 

Geeues writing about the theatre og 38 Liz Montgomery of Motley by Leota Diesel 

8 85s a drama, Mr. Nathan has been hailed 

nz-2" as the foremost in his field and DEPARTMENTS: 

a es ¢ s ¥ . . 
x 5 Foe" has attracted world wide acclaim © Calendar of Theatre Arts 

- 88 cs His monthly critical review of the 6 Credits and Critics 

ee Broadway scene, written exclusive- 
 Sqgsbs 

S a ete ly for THeatre Arts, appears THE PLAY: 
SEEE rE on Page 18 56 The Autumn Garden (Act Three) by Lillian Hellman 






















Orig. price $5.00 
Members’ price $3.00 






Orig. price $9.00 
Members’ price $5.75 


ee @ 


Orig. price $10.00 
Members’ price $5.50 











Orig. price $12.50 
Members’ price $6.00 





IN PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, 
ARCHITECTURE, THE DANCE, 
POETRY, SCULPTURE 


The Seven Arts Book Society 

was formed to bring to a select and | 
discriminating audience the eo, weet Jo . a 
finest books in the arts— A 
































= Orig. price $7.50 
Members’ price $5.50 


“2 KY SAVINGS UP TO 50% OR MORE | 


Orig price $18 50 


Now, after one year—with a membership of over 13,000—we are able to effect even 

Retail price $6.00 greater economies with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus such a beautiful book as the 
2-volume REMBRANDT, by Jakob Rosenberg (Harvard University Press), with one entire 
volume devoted to 281 full-page gravure reproductions, was published originally at $18.50, 
but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75 












RECEIVE 


To introduce you to the many advantages of membership in the Seven Arts Book Society, 
you may choose as a FREE Gift Book any one of such distinguished library volumes as 

4 THE LIMITS OF ART, containing in “one beautifully printed enormous volume those selections | 
[of world literature] which competent critics have pronounced the very finest of their kind,” 
(Chfton Fadiman), Retail Price $6.50; Merle Armitage’s DANCE MEMORANDA, lavishly illustrated 
with over 250 photographs, Retail Price $6.00; Morris Davidson's AN APPROACH TO MODERN 
PAINTING, a lucid explanation of the origins and development of modern art, with 112 illustrations, 
Retail Price $6.00; or the fine volume on EDZARD, with 112 plates, Retail Price $7.50 





LIBRARY 
VOLUME 


$7.50 


Retail price / 


Just select your FREE 
Gift Book and your 
first selection trom 
those listed in 

the coupon below 


Memotnsnip in the Society is simple Each month you will receive free the Seven Arts News 
describing the forthcoming selection, and listing al] other books available If the selection is a book that you 
think would not make a welcome addition to your library, you send back a form (always provided 
along with a prepaid envelope), specifying some other book you may want Or you may simply indicate, ‘‘Send me 
nothing next month ¢ Please remember that you do not bave to take a book every month. You may take as 
few as four in an encire year and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. You pay only for the books 

you want -— books of your own choice - and you save on every book you purchase 

' 

: 


“-"" SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 

Ye THEATRE ARTS, 130 W. 56ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. — 

Please send me as my free gift book 
Please enro!! me as a member. | may accept os few as 4 books ao - . 
yeor, which | may choose from the Society's illustrated Seven Arts Also send me the book(s) checked below at the speciol member 


News sent to me free each month. | may cancel my membership ship price (plus 24c postage and handling List Members 


, at any time ofter taking 4 books Price Price 
one 0) DIARY OF A WRITER $12.50 $6.00 | 

mene © WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL 18.00 5.75 

a [ REMBRANDT 1850 675 

[) KAETHE KOLLWITZ 9.00 5.75 

ADDRESS [) PICASSO—50 YEARS OF HIS ART 7.50 5.50 

[) BALLET 10.00 5.50 

CITY ht ZONE STATE C) AMERICAN BUILDING 5.00 3.00 


Retail price $6.50 ]) COMPLETE ETCHINGS OF GOYA 5.50 
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Calendar 


continued from page 2) 


OFF-BROADWAY 
A Sleep of Prisoners—A religious vers 
Christopher Fry written for 
the Festival of Britain was 
October 16 at the St. James’ 
Episcopal Church. Play is expected to 
at least a month 
road The 
England in its en- 
Michael Ma- 


which 


drama by 
presents d 
Protestant 
run for and then will 
take to the 


brought over from 


production was 


tirety by Luther Greene 
cowan directs the 
Denholm Elliott, seen last 
Ring Round the Moon, Leonard White, 


Baker and Hugh 


cast includes 


season in 


Stanley Pryse. 


Circle-in-the-Square The Loft Players 


a repertory non-equity professional 


company in its second season. September 


26 to mid-November: John Steinbeck’s 


Burning Bright. Late November, Bonds 
of Interest by Jacinto Benevente. Bene- 
vente received the Nobel Prize for this 


Theatre Guild’s 
This 17th Century play 


play in 1907. It was the 
first production 


called 


and dance 


a farce-comedy will have musi 


Edward Mann 


directs. 


Professional Show- 


Equity Library—The 


case Theatre will present Camille, the 


Alexandre Dumas, early 
Blackburn has the 


also for November 


classic drama by 
Clari € 


Scheduled 


in November 
title role 


is The Great Magician, a Commedia 
Dell’ Arte project. Jack Bosdick directs 
Originals Only the Fyroup that call 


and the 
their 


Ac tors’ 
Theatre will 


themselves the Showcase 


Writers’ present at 


playhouse the first week in November a 
Surprise Package. 
Hill, 


Hardy Wheater 


modern musical titled 
The book is by Tom 


Frances Ziffe1 


musi¢ by 


and Hor ’ 


tense Belson, choreography by Benton 
Cole and sets by Robert Neff Williams 
FILMS 


Museum of Modern Art Film Library— 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4: Flesh and the Devil, 
with Greta Garbo, John Gilbert and Lars 
Hanson Nov. 5-11: High and Dizzy, 


with Harold Lloyd and Mildred Davis 
The Fres hman, with Harold Lloyd 
and Jobyna Ralston Nov. 12-18: 


Great Actresses of the Past, including 
Sarah Bernhardt, Gabrielle Réjane, Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske and Eleanora Duse 
Nov. 19-25: Anna Christie by Eu- 
gene O'Neill with Greta Garbo, Charles 
Bickford and Marie Dressler Nov. 
26-Dec. 2: Cavalcade, Noel Coward's 
play, with Diana Wyr rd. Clive Brook 
Una O'C 


Aimee Scheff 
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4; DECCA 


TJ, RECORDS 


The King and I 


Rodgers and Hammerstein’s new hit musical 
Starring : 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
Yul Brynner, Dorothy Sarnoff, Doretta Morrow and Original Cast 


Ve. 
A-876 (78 RPM) $7.05 * 9-260 (45 RPM) $6.32 * Di 9008 (33's RPM) $5.85 








“TWO ON THE AISLE” DL 8040 
Bert Lahr and Dolores Gray and Original Cast ones 
GUYS AND DOLLS Raa 
Robert Alda, Vivian Bicine, Sam Levene, Isabel Bigley, $4.85 
Pat Rooney, Sr. and Original Cast 
Twelve Songs from pis DL 8035 
CALL ME MADAM $4.85 
Ethel Merman 
GREAT ALL-TIME MUSICALS 

' = DA-359 D 

OKLAHOMA! —Original Cast oe ee 


DL 8003 
$4.85 


A-468 DL 8001 
86.09 $4.85 
DAU-737 DL 8002 
$7.05 84.85 


CAROUSEL —Original Cast 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN —Ethel Merman 
and Original Cast 


SONG OF NORWAY —Original Cast 





LOST IN THE STARS—Original Cast &® 2s ——— 
r wn TT = DAU-769 DX-101 
THE CONSIL L —Original Cast & Ae 811.70 


DU.739 


PORGY AND BESS —Original Cost $4.95 


Eek 
GREAT ALL-TIME DRAMATIC HITS 


ANTA ALBUM OF STARS—Vol. I 
HELEN HAYES in “VICTORIA REGINA 

















FREDRIC MARCH and FLORENCE ELDRIDGE in DAU-730 DL 9002 
YEARS AGO" and “THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH $9.39 $5.85 
EVA Le GALLIENNE in ““HEDDA GABLER”’ 
JOHN GIELGUD in ‘KING RICHARD Iti 
THE COCKTAIL PARTY —Origino! Cost a Ba-300 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN —Thomes Mitchell DX-102 
and Original Cast $11.70 
THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING DX-110 
John Gielgud, Pamela Brown and Original Cast $11.70 
MEDEA — Judith Anderson a: 3 ee — 
SHAKESPEARE 
Scenes from ROMEO AND JULIET—John Gielgud and DL 9504 
Pamela Brown 85.85 
Soliloquies from HAMLET and FIVE SONNETS— 
John Gielgud 
SMILIN’ THROUGH —Jane Cow! ieind: o> DL 7011 
ia $3.85 
SHANGHAI GESTURE —Florence Reed Res Pa DL 7010 
$3.85 







PEG O° DL 7012 


MY HEART —tourette Taylor $3.88 





USE THIS AD AS 
ORDER FORM. 
SEND TO 


All 33 


on all 78 RPM albums. Add 3° 


N 


: . we oa rae ys is at laYN S N 
postage free. Add 50¢ postoce | E 
) sO mY. 37, ™Y 


Y City seles tox wher 


necessary 





books for the 


theatre lover... 
PW wees 
COLLECTED 
PLAYS of 


Sean O’Casey 


For all who enjoy Sean O’Casey 
here are two more volumes in 
the set of his collected plays. 
VOLUME III contains Purple 
Dust, Red Roses for Me, and 
a new one-act play, Hall of 
Healing; VOLUME IV contains 
Oak Leaves and _ Lavender, 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, and two 
new one-act plays, Bedtime 
Story and Time to Go. Vols. 
Ill & IV, $5 the set. Vols. I & 
II, $5 the set. 


CMOS 
THEATRE OF 
TWO DECADES 


Audrey Williamson 


A noted critic writes a fascinat- 
ing history of the last 20 years 
of the English stage—its main 
stream, eddies, unforgettable 
moments, changing character. 
68 superb photos. Prob. $5.00. 


Classical Dances 
& Costumes of India 
Kay Ambrose 


describes an art form all but 
lost to Western eyes until Ram 
Gopal’s recent revivals. With 
an introduction by Ram Gopal, 
53 photos and literally scores 
of drawings. $5.00. 


FONTEYN 
William Chappell 


writes vivid impressions of 
Margot Fonteyn of the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet—her exquisite 
technique and rare interpretive 
gifts — with 40 magnificent 
photos by Cecil Beaton. $4.50. 





Macmillan 





ae 


| 


by Theodore Kraus 


Lace on Her Petticoat 


First new play of the season, an American production of London success with 
Scottish background. See picture story. 


Credits Critics 
Opening: September 4, 1951 Pro Con 
Theatre: Booth a 
Author: Aimee Stuart Times _ 
Producer: Herman Shumlin Herald rribune 
Director: Herman Shumlin News 
Sets: Sam Leve Mirror 
Costumes: Hazel Roy Compass . 
Cast: Neva Patterson Journal American 
Jeff Morrow Post 3 
Muriel Aked World Telegram & Sun 
Perlita Neilson 
Patsy Bruder 
and others. 
Bagels and Yox 
An American-Yiddish revue arriving on Broadway after long runs in Miami and 
Atlantic City 
Credits Critics 
Opening: September 12, 195! Pro Con 
Theatre: Holiday i 
Producer: Beckman and Pransky Times iy 
Songs: Sholom Secunda and Hy Herald Tribune 
Jacobson News 
Cast: Lou Saxon Mirror 
| Larry Alpert Compass | 
Marty Drake Journal American 
Barton Brothers Post . 
Jan Howard World Telegram & Sun 
and others 


Diamond Lil’ 
The umpteenth visit of the one and only Mae West and her fabulous play, written 
by Mae herself in 1928, and containing the classic ‘Come up and see me some 


time.’ The critics, per usual, are for Mae, but generally against her play. 


Credits Critics 
Opening: September 14, 1951 Pro Con 
Theatre: Broadway 
Author: Mae West Times ey 
Producer: George Brandt Herald Tribune 
r rg 

Director: Charles K. Freeman News 
Cast: Mae West Mirror 

Billy Van Compass 


Journal American 
Post 
World Telegram & Sun 


Dan Matthews 
Walter Petrie 
Louis Nussbaum 
and others 





(continued on page 8) 
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THE 


THE VOICE OF 





HOWARD 
BARLOW 


FIRESTONE 


Radio’s oldest coast to coast 


network program is in its 23rd year \ 
ae 2 OCTOBER 22 OCTOBER 29 
of broadcasting as part of NBC’s Wi 
Thomas L. Patrice 
2 i Thomas Munsel 
Monday Night of Music. Conductor 


Howard Barlow. The Voice of Firestone 
Orchestra and Chorus will welcome 


these outstanding artists as guest \ 


[= 
oe 





soloists during the coming weeks . . 


NOVEMBER 5 NOVEMBER {2 
Ferruccio Gladys 
Tagliavini Swarthout 


Check your newspaper for time and station Z"\ 


ee 


NBC RADIO NETWORK 


a service of Radio Corporation of America \ 
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LISTEN 
ond LEARN 
ANOTHER 


LINGUAPHONE 


The WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational Method 









a 


ei 


Ravel Learning another language can 


You can learn, naturally, easily, 
quickly at home: 


SPANISH FRENCH 
ITALIAN GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN 


—any of 28 languages available, 
including the Asiatic. 


Linguaphone is the natural way to 
learn languages . . . actually the 
same way you learned English even 
before you went to school You 
hear people speak in their native 
tongue. You listen—you learn— 
you understand! You speak with 
correct pronunciation, proper tonal 
inflection You read and write. 
It's all amazingly easy! 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE— 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 





mean greater opportunities to you 


ment 


in your career. When traveling, 
you'll be able to see and do things 
the native way Language power 
will broaden your cultural enjoy- 


L 
CULTURA STOP WISHING 
START TALKING 
Belo s You're never too old or too young 


to learn another language the 


EDUCATION LINGUAPHONE way 


A 











SEND FOR New York 20, N. Y 


| want to learn 
adda igi 
Send English 


POROh GRAM NAME... Saintes 


FREE book gives fascinating facts 
about LINGUAPHONE—why it is 
used by colleges, schools, armed 
services, U.N. and has been the 


R ED choice of more than one million 


home study students. Mail Coupon 


meRvices oA" 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


136-1! Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y 
SPECIAL! 
ENGLISH SPECCH RECORDS 


Linguaphone also offers one of the most cum- 
plete collections of English Speech recordings 
available anywhere. It includes English and 
American phonetics, pronunciation, intonation, 
conversation, Shakespeare, drama, poetry, fa- 
mous readings, prose, oratory. and invaluable 
recordings on the English dialects spoken in 
both the U.S. and Great Britain. Circular 
FREE on request 

APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ TRAINING 


ee ee 


LINGUAPHONE 
INSTITUTE 


136-1! Rockefeller Plaza 


Send me your 
FREE book 


Speech Circular 


ADDRESS neotiens 0 
CITY 
ZONE STATE 
an am an am om a> aw om om os ae 








Credits and Critics 


continued from page 6 


Borscht Capades 


An English-Yiddish musical revue, which originated on the West Coast in 1948 
and which since has played long engagements in Los Angeles, Chicago and Miami 
during its cross country tour 


Credits Critics 
Opening: September 17, 1951 Pro Con 
Theatre : Royale 


Times 


Producer: Hal Zeiger 
Director: Mickey Katz 
Score: Joseph Rumshinsky 
Dances: Ted Adair and 
Belle Didjah 
Sets: Charles Elson 
Cast: Mickey Katz 
Phil Foster 
Dave Barry 
Jack Hillard 
Patsy Abbott 


and others 


Herald Tribune 

News 

Mirror 

Compass 

Journal American 

Post 

World Telegram & Sun 





Out West of Eighth 


New comedy subtitled ‘An Eastern-Western’ shows exactly what might happen if 
a group of bronco-busters in New York for the Madison Square Garden Rodeo 
happened to meet up with a group of strictly Manhattan characters. 





Credits Critics 
Opening: September 20, 195! Pro Con 
Theatre: Barrymore pe 
i. ' K ' Nichol & Times 
. : ‘nyon | s — = 
oneal ee en @ | Herald Tribune 
Producer: Burr & Pearson ee 3 
A oF News 
Director: Burgess Meredith ps : 
. Raich Al a Mirror 
sets: aipn Aiswang @ Compass 
Cast: Barbara Baxley . 
é Journal American 
Richard Carlyle * Post 
2) 
Robe el , : ad E 
obert Keith, Jr a World Telegram & Sun 








Donald Mc Clelland 
Mary Carver 


and others 


Twilight Walk 


New play details dramatic hunt for a psychopathic murderer at large in Central 
Park. Posse includes police, newspapermen and one very smart female magazine 
writer. Tried out by Margo Jones Theatre °51 in Dallas 


Credits Critics 

Opening: September 24, 1951 Pro Con 
Theatre: Fulton rim 
Author: A. B. Shiffrin - ' 

3 2 Herald Tribune 
Producer: Richard Krakeur \ 

. = cws 
Director: Paul Stewart 
; Mirror 

Sets: Paul Morrison : 

: > ( ompass 
Cast: Nancy Kelly 


Journal American 
Post 
World Telegram & Sun 


Charles Proctor 
Ann Shoemaker 
Walter Brooke 


and others 
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NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: 


If you failed to earn any one of these as a Book- 
Dividend, and now want it, write to the Club 
for information as to how you can obtain it. 


l THE READER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA — The only encyclo- 

pedia of world literature and the arts complete in 
one volume. Answers instantly the questions that arise 
in your reading and conversation — the who, what, 
when, where in literature and the arts. 1242 pages. 


9 THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE — Here in 

one beautiful volume, is everything that Shakespeare 
wrote—the complete text, word for word, of the famous 
ten-volume Shakespeare Head edition which was pri- 
vately printed at $75.00. 


3 A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE — 
“ Edited by H. W. Fowler. The one book every cul- 
tivated person turns to when in doubt about any point 
in proper English usage. 742 pages. 


4 THE AMERICAN GUIDE — More than 100,000 points 

of interest are described — every outstanding his- 
toric, scenic, cultural fact you would want two know 
about. Over 1376 pages. 46 pages of maps. 


5 AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD HISTORY — Covers 
“ all of recorded history, from ancient times down to 
1946 and World War Il. Invaluable whenever you 
want to know the exact historical background of what 
you are reading. Over 1,200 pages. 


6 HAMMOND’S COMPLETE WORLD ATLAS — A brand- 

new atlas containing 216 pages of four-color maps. 
Detailed maps of each state of the United States, indi- 
vidual countries of all continents, illustrated gazetteers, 
world statistics, etc. 
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of Club membership 








































nY4 OF THESE FINE LIBRARY VOLUMES 
VO TO NEW MEMBERS... 


WHO JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND BUY AS FEW AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR 





Any two will be sent free with the first selection you buy; any other two 
will be sent with the fourth purchase; thereafter with every two selections 
you buy you will receive another fine library volume as a Book-Dividend 
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; x AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: % 
FOR THEM... YOU SHARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS \ C0 THE CATCHER IN THE RYE THE CAINE MUTINY > 
> by J. D. Salinger £2.00 by Herman Wouk $2.95 sd 
: A KING'S STORY © THE TROUBLED AIR . 
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SOLDIER'S STORY 
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Music in the Air 


TWILIGHT WALK. (opposite) Nancy Kelly and 
Charles Proctor in A. B. Shiffrin’s melodrama about 
the psychology of a sex murder. Richard Krakeur 
presented the play Sept. 25 at the Fulton. Paul 
Stewart is the director, Paul Morrison designed the 


sets. The play was tested at Theatre °51 in Dallas. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR. (above) A new production 
of the old Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammerstein musical 
last seen in New York in 1932). Reginald Hammer- 
stein ushered it into the Ziegfeld on Oct. 8. Oscar 
Hammerstein directed the cast starring Jane Pickens, 


Conrad Nagel, Dennis King and Charles Winninger. 


PAINT YOUR WAGON. (left) The new musical 
comedy by Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay Lerner 
opens Nov. 5 at the Shubert Theatre under the 
auspices of Cheryl Crawford. The comedy had a 
three week trial in Philadelphia. Daniel Mann directed 
the cast headed by James Barton and Olga San Juan. 
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de moser 


Out West of Eighth 


Faithfully Yours 


y 
’ 


OUT WEST OF EIGHTH. (left) Barbara Baxley 
and Richard Carlyle have leading roles in Kenyon 
Nicholson’s comedy about the rivalry of an eastern 
and western dude rancher. The play opened Sept. 24 
at the Barrymore under the aegis of Courtney Burr 


and Malcolm Pearson. Settings by Ralph Alswang. 


FAITHFULLY YOURS. (below) Ann Sothern and 
Robert Cummings star in this comedy adapted from 
Jean Bernard Luc’s play The Philemon Complex, 
now running in Paris. After tryouts in New Haven and 
Philadelphia, it opened at the Coronet on Oct. 18. 


Richard Whorf, director; Adrian, costume designer. 


tom palumbo 





Kin Hubbard 


BAREFOOT IN ATHENS. (above) New play by 
Maxwell Anderson, sponsored by the Playwrights’ 
Company, opens November | at the Martin Beck. 
Play, directed by Anderson’s son, Alan, revolves 
around the domestic life of Socrates, portrayed by 


Barry Jones. Lotte Lenya plays Xantippe, his wife. 


KIN HUBBARD. (left) Play by Lawrence Riley, 
based on Fred Kelly’s biography of Midwestern 
columnist, Abe Martin, was presented by Lawrence 
Langner and Philip Langner at Westport, week of 
September 3. Josephine Hull, Tom Ewell, June Lock- 
hart, John Alexander, and Queenie Smith headed 
the cast. Mr. Wilson directed the production. 
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The Vanishing 


Avericn at the Met 


by Deems Taylor 


his year’s list of offerings by the Metropolitan Opera Association includes no 

new opera by an American composer—nor any old one, for that matter. Not 

that this is exactly a sensational bit of news. The sensation would be caused if 
the Met did perform an American work. Americans turn out the best operettas and 
musical comedies in the world. American playwrights can more than hold their own 
with their European colleagues. Yet in the standard repertoire of the art form that is 
supposed to be the supreme combination of words and music, not a single American 
is represented. 

Why is this so? I think there are several answers. The first is economic. The great 
continental opera houses have government support. The lesser ones, most of them, have 
municipal support. In both cases they are not obliged to rely on paid admissions in order 
to break even. The Metropolitan must stand on its own feet financially. Not only does 
it receive no aid from the city or the federal government, but it has had to pay a 
twenty percent amusement tax, along with night clubs and commercial theatres. A bill to 
raise this burden from the Met’s back has been favorably reported both in the Senate 
and the House, although at this writing it has not yet become a law. But even if it does, 
the Metropolitan will have to play to capacity houses in order to break even, let alone 
show a surplus. Everything about the opera costs more than what the theatres pay. 
Scenery costs almost twice as much, owing to the immense size of the stage. Neither 
the Metropolitan nor the unions give out any information concerning salaries, but my 
guess is that the minimum salary of a member of the stage crew or the orchestra is 
between 150 and 200 dollars a week. In view of the fact that the stage crew numbers 
from sixty to eighty men, and the orchestra from seventy to ninety players, it isn’t 
difficult to realize that, not counting the salaries of the singers and the executive staff, 
the Met faces an enormous overhead. To meet it, as I have said, it must play to sold-out 
houses for its entire season. Small wonder, then, that it picks its repertoire from operas 


that have steady drawing power. or that when it does make a (continued on page 69) 


PATRICIA NEWAY. Back from her London and Paris triumphs in The Consul and concerts at 
the Festival of Britain, she returned to The New York City Opera on Oct. 4 in the challenging 
dramatic role of Leah, the bride, in David Tamkin’s English version of The Dybbuk, based on S. 
Ansky’s poetic and mystical tragedy of the triumph of love over death. Miss Neway shares starring 
honors with Robert Rounseville. After her performance in The Dybbuk, she returns to Paris. 
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JOHN BROWNLEE 
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JOHN BROWNLEE. Often referred to as a main- 
stay of the Metropolitan, John Brownlee will have the 
role of Alfonso in Cosi fan Tutti set for mid-Decem- 
ber. He will repeat his role of Dr. Falke in Die 
Fledermaus, and will 


appear in productions of 


The Marriage of Figaro and Madame Butterfly. 


PATRICE MUNSEL. She returns to the Metropoli- 
tan in November to sing the role of Despina in 
Cosi fan Tutti, the opera that has not been seen at 
the Metropolitan since 1927, which will be produced 
in English with Alfred Lunt as director, Fritz 


Stiedry, conductor, Rolf Gerard as stage designer. 
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RISE STEVENS 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


RISE STEVENS. Seen last season in Die Fleder- 
maus and Rosenkavalier, Miss Stevens rejoins the 
Met in the middle of December to star in the new 
production of Carmen which Tyrone Guthrie, director 
of the Old Vic, is directing. Rolf Gerard will do the 


settings and costumes, and Fritz Reiner conducts. 


JUSS! BYOERLING. The Swedish tenor whose 
voice was called the closest to Caruso’s by Caruso’s 
widow, returns to the Metropolitan in mid-November 


after co-starring with his wife Anna-Lisa in the San +. . ae 
ri 


’ 5 oe 
Francisco Opera Company’s Romeo and Juliet. He =“ 4 pee, BS 





will appear in Don Carlo, La Boheme, and Rigoletto. 
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George Jean Nathan's 


Monthly Critical Review 


athan soes to the play 


he theatrical season of 1951-1952 opened with a comedy, Aimee Stuart's Lace 

On Her Petticoat, that again impressed upon us the fact that one of the 
advances made by the drama lies in its treatment of children. Which, any 

way you look at it, is at least something, since about the only thing a play that custom- 
arily opens a season impresses upon us is the fact that the season opened a play too early. 
The Stuart exhibit, a British importation, is laid in Scotland in 1890 and concerns 

the friendship of two little teen-age girls, one the lonely daughter of a marchioness, 
the other the daughter of a commoner, and the snobbish efforts of the mother of the 
former to put an end to it. Though frequentiv as sentimental as anything written by 
that lollipop of yesteryear, Frances Hodgson Burnett, and though scarcely a stunning 
example of the progress made by playwrights in their contemplation of the young of the 
species, it still in its minor way indicates some improvement over the old order, since 
for all its sentimental approach there is a measure of intelligence and understanding in 
the handling of its youthful figures. Nothing very much, to be sure, but at any rate 
enough to make us wincingly recall the sawdust characters that used to prevail on the 


stage in the guise of human offspring. 











> 


Perlita Neilson, young British actress, who recreated in New York 


the role she did in the London production of Lace on Her Petticoat. 


¥ ith the rare exception of some European dramatist like Wedekind or Karl Schoen 


herr, the children who were thrust upon ou1 helpless vision were usually of the sort 


that brought my old partner, Mencken, exasperatedly to protest that they ought simply 


to be painted on the scenery and their lines spoken through holes therein by some 
burlesque comedian like George Bickel. They were, indeed, a preposterous lot. If 
they weren't presented dramatically as flaxen-topped little valentines with lines that 
sounded as if they had been written by diabetic confectioners, they were pigtailed brats, 
figuring largely in rustic comedies, who disported themselves like Caucasian Dopsys. Or, 
if thev were neither of these, they were immaculately laundered automata who invari- 
ably fell desperately ill in last acts and brought back errant fathers or mothers to thei 
bedsides, there to be forgivingly reunited through a mutual concern and sorrow. 
Those were the vears when stairways were employed chiefly for the descents of 
children in little white nightgowns, a spectacle hypothetically so touching that audi- 
ences were kept busy wiping away what the critics of the period were given to de- 


scribing as “furtive tears’ and when voungsters, mainly of female gender, were made 


by playwrights to wear pink or white starched dresses, fall asleep under Christmas 


er 
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trees, and dream of a fairyland peculiarly inhabited by German acrobats, Irish 
comedians, and ballet dancers with legs indistinguishable from the oak trees in the 
woodland in which they customarily perspired out their performances. 

For one play like, say, Avery Hopwood’s This Woman and This Man, in which a 
small boy was presented with some resemblance to an actual small boy or a comedy like 
Tarkington's Seventeen, in which youngsters were treated with some knowledge of 
youngsters, the American stage in particular, was a stamping-ground for such carica- 
tures as made Little Nemo and the Katzenjammer Kids seem in comparison like para- 
gons of reality. The prevailing theory among most of our playwrights seemed to be that 
all children of whatever race or color were congenital idiots and that the only thing 
that distinguished them as faintly human was their preference for cookies to grass. 
Any degree of intelligence was held as being naturally as foreign to them as to a 
Tennessee official censor, and our stage as a consequence offered a parade of such off- 
spring as in real life would have been promptly strangled to death by their parents, 


whom the courts subsequently would have congratulated on their wisdom and mercy. 


—r- 

i re are, as intimated, some traces of the past in Mrs. Stuart’s little girls, but there 
are, as also suggested, more indications of the improved later day approach to the young. 
She at least abstains from the old coos and gurgles and invests her characters with some 
recognizable human traits. As to her play in general, while it is of no slightest critical 
consequence whatsoever and comes down in the end to mere trade goods, it has touches 
of pleasant enough writing and, like other such British specimens, provides all the 
innocent and inoffensive diversion of looking at the decorations in a candy store win- 
dow. The disquisitions on the snobbish social attitudes of the time have been much better 


handled before and the sentimental passages may at times be gagging 


22 4 but | suppose 


there are people who don’t mind such things, as was proved when the play was done 
in London, and who am I to spoil these goslings’ pleasure? (If you crave an answer to 
the question, I refer you for the necessary information to my thirty-odd autobio- 
graphical critical treatises, obtainable at the nearest bookstore, for cash 

It occurs to me that some readers of the above animadversions on children as 
viewed by playwrights of the past will possibly brew a rhubarb protesting that I have 
contused the roles with the youngsters who played them. Be disabused, ma friends. I have 
done nothing of the kind. It is true that the great majority of child actors in other 
days were pretty frightening, but it would have taken even more scarifying ones to 
make me mistake the roles for them. Those roles, as I have said, were most often no 
more an authentic picture of children than so many dolls, rag or china, and the 
consequence was a cavalcade of gumdrops in silk and calico dripping lisps and stutters 
that got little nearer to human speech than their playwright concocters got to merit 


in any other direction. 


he Stuart script is interpreted by a company that includes Muriel Aked, Jeff Morrow 
and Neva Patterson, along with Perlita Neilson and Patsy Bruder in the children’s 


roles, which, under Herman Shumlin’s ele phantine direction, often makes a mess of it. 


IL. 


ae subsequent contributors to the early season cultural pot were a pair of 
revues stemming from Yiddish vaudeville sources, by name Bagles and Yox and Borscht 


Capades, and a return engagement of Mae West in Diamond Lil, stemming from the 
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old Columbia Burlesque Wheel and Sullivan, Considine and Woods 10-20-30 
melodrama. 

I have long observed something about La Belle West. However much the 
reviewers enjoy her performances and are entertained by her, they seem to feel it 
incumbent upon them to apologize for the pleasure she gives them. What is responsible 
for their timidity is probably a feeling that she is not quite “nice” and that their gleeful 
appreciation of her rumored vulgarity, if frankly confessed, would lower their standing 
in refined circles. And the poor girl has to suffer from their hypocrisy. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the West is an excellent entertainer — let’s not go into any beside-the-point 
consideration of the acting art—and that when it comes to vulgarity she is no whit 
more vulgar than, say, Tullulah Bankhead, whom even the more punctilious colleagues 
are accustomed to embrace openly. Even were she as vulgar as legend has insisted, 
the further fact remains that vulgarity, or what is known as it, is part and parcel of 
the roles she plays and that to play them in any other manner would be senseless and 
absurd. The celebrated Lotta Crabtree was, by the record, just as unimpeachably and 
appropriately vulgar, and so was Rose Melville, and so is Cicely Courtneidge, yet no re- 
viewers of an earlier day complained and, in the last named case, none of even the more 
punctilious English critics has lifted an offended voice. 

The two revues, or more accurately variety shows, are made up largely of the 
species of entertainers, or more accurately, performers, who play the summer circuit 
of the Catskill hotels advertised in the New York Post, many of whom may be described 
as being more eager than amusing. The humor of both shows, which are produced 
under different inanagements, is the kind favored by the clientele of Lindy’s and Max 
Asnas’ Stage Delicatessen, which at times can be productive of laughs if filtered 
through some such comic personality as Lou Holtz but which when merchanted by 


less accomplished comedians misses its juices and ¢ xpires, with a thud. 


II] 


The Hollywood invasion, which threatens to over-run the legitimate stage not only 
with movie actors and actresses but with movie directors and God alone can predict 
what other species of film fauna, got under way with the appearance of a Miss Ginget 
Rogers in a vehicle contrived for the screen luminary by Louis Verneuil, once a prac- 
tising French playwright but in recent years more regularly a movie script writer, and 
called Love And Let Love, a punning title he doubtless would have shuddered at in 
his more respectable days. Since, as might be expected, the play takes second place to 


the film occupant of its stellar role, we give first place to a consideration of the lady. 


se d with a wardrobe almost extensive and spectacular enough to equip a revival 
of Billy Rose's Jumbo, Miss Rogers displays a lively blonde personality and a measure 
of professional surety probably derived from her experience years ago, before she betook 
herself to where the sun sets in more ways than one, on the Broadway music show stage. 
That she is still insecure as a dramatic comédienne is not too surprising. Her perform- 
ance — it is a performance rather than a demonstration of acting ability — is likeable 
and at moments manages its materials handily, but — and I hope no one will think I 


am being arbitrary about it — more often betrays the limitations imposed upon it by 


long immersion in the screen medium. The studied gesture, the maneuvering of the 


features, the approach to a scene and the retreat — all intermittently reflect the remain 


ing, obdurate influence of the camera. She is decorative, after the Hollywood fashion; 


she has stage life; and she does a few things fairly well. But her (continued on page 66 
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From a forthcoming book The Magic Curtain 
written by Mr. Langner which will be pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company, Ine. 


ack to Methuselah 


b Lawrence Lan Sner 
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hen I was fifteen, and working in the office of Wallace Cranston 

Fairweather in London, he gave me a ticket to a lecture by Bernard 

Shaw at the Fabian Society, with the intriguing title ‘The Position of 
the Artist under Socialism.’ Shaw, aflame with his red beard and his subject, 
made a profound impression on me. The position of the musician, author or 
actor under socialism, according to Shaw, would be that of a capitalist millionaire. 
‘My income,’ said Shaw, ‘as a state dramatist would be enormous!’ ‘And serve 
you right!’ cried someone in the audience. Shaw was not entirely mistaken in his 
prophecy, for years later Stanislavsky told me that Chaliapin, a national hero in 
Soviet Russia, was paid handsomely for each appearance. One day he was set 
upon by robbers in a remote village. ‘I’m Chaliapin!’ he announced imperiously 
to the footpads. They apologized profusely, gave him a handsome present and 
escorted him on his way to safety. 

At the time we produced Heartbreak House, Bernard Shaw was anathema to 
the public because of his attitude toward World War I. Instead of being purged 
or shot, as would undoubtedly have been the case with this particular artist at 
such a time under communism, he had retired to his home in the country to work 
in peace and quiet. 

After Shaw gave us permission to produce Heartbreak House, I was 
informed by him that I was to communicate with his lawyer, Benjamin Stern. 
a charming and urbane gentleman who had represented Shaw’s interests in this 
country for generations without showing any appreciable signs of accompanying 
wear and tear. Whether instructed to do so by Shaw, or as a personal favor to 
me, Stern in a fatherly manner did his best to frighten me into a panic. ‘I must 
warn you,’ he said, ‘that Shaw will not permit vou to alter as much as one single 
word in his play. He once closed Faversham’s production of Getting Married 
because the actor dared to cut it without his permission. And lest you think,’ he 


proceeded, fixing me with his penetrating eves, ‘that (continued on page 78 
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Staged by 


] Doniet Mann 


by Richard B. Gehman 











arly in September, during rehearsals of Paint You 
Wagon, an acquaintance asked Daniel Mann, its 
director, whose previous accomplishments were Come 
Back, Little Sheba, The Rose Tattoo, and the City Center 
and the London productions of A Streetcar Named Desire, 
and who as a result of these has come to be regarded in less 
than three years as one of the strongest directorial talents 
around, just what it was that made him decide to become a 
director instead of an actor. Sitting in the warm sun outside 
the stage door of the Broadway Theatre, where he was 


putting his cast through their paces prior to the Philadelphia 
opening, Mann, a well-built (about 190 pounds, 5 feet 11 
inches) man with a monkish haircut, beaked nose, and large 
dark blue eyes, thought for a moment before answering. 
‘What kind of parts could I do as an actor?’ he asked. ‘French 
underground parts, maybe. But I wasn’t old enough to do 
character parts and not young and handsome enough to be a 
juvenile.’ He was referring to the period just after his Army 
service, when he returned to New York. The process, how- 
ever, was not a clear-cut decision, as his answer would seem 
to infer. Mann is often spoken of a a ‘young’ director. 
Actually, he was born on August 8, 1912, and his first success 
on Broadway was not scored until his thirty-eighth year. 
Before that came a self-imposed training for directorship, 
embracing years of hard and unrecognized work, study and 
communication with other people in the theatre. Mann’s 
close-cropped hair is peculiarly suited to him, for he is as 
dedicated as a holy man. Yet despite his aging, the adjective 
‘young’ is not entirely inappropriate. He brings to each project 
an uninhibited freshness and a vitality that easily distinguishes 
his work from that of older, more stylized hands whose 
arteries and talents have been somewhat hardened by suc- 
cessive achievements. His name is not yet a byword outside 
theatrical circles, as his friend Elia Kazan’s is, but it is only 
a matter of time before it becomes one. When it does, 
it will stand as an object lesson to those who believe that 
success in the theatre is largely due to breaks and that serious 


apprenticeship is a waste of time. 


The mark of a mature talent is authority and confidence, 
tempered by an objectivity toward the work in progress. As 
che seasoned writer does not regard every flash phrase he 
commits to paper as deathless and immutable, so the expe- 
rienced director does not always regard his first conceptions 


as final ones. Mann has one great (continued on page 96) 
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Come Back, Little Sheba 





With James Barton, Tony Bavaar 
and Olga San Juan during 
rehearsals of Paint Your Wagon 
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The Theatre of 


Jose imon 


by Beatrice Gottlieb 


osé Limon did not himself originate a theatrical style. He has simply contrib- 

uted his distinctive talents to the already existing theatre of ‘modern dance.’ 

Since the dance — highbrow dance, that is — has for a long time been almost 
exclusively the province of women, it has needed someone like Limon to restore 
it to its real position as a basic form of theatricai expression. Effete or over-athletic 
ballet dancers have deluded us into thinking that a male dancer in a complex 
dramatic role is an imposition on nature. Except for a few outstanding cases, such 
as Nijinsky and some contemporary ballet dancers like Jerome Robbins and Hugh 
Laing, the male dancer has stayed in the background. Even in modern dance, which 
tried to express the full range of emotion by breaking through the stale movement 
patterns of ballet, men have not succeeded in finding a real place (with the single 
exception of the great comic artist, Charles Weidman). Limon, by showing us that 
a male dancer, too, can be a center of serious dramatic interest, proves that a dance 
theatre may be as comprehensive as any other theatre. 

Che precision of his technique, his ability to move a leg as though it were 
isolated from the rest of his body, for example, has led people to speak of his 
‘balletic’ qualities. Limon does indeed go in for occasional virtuoso displays reminis- 
cent of classical male dancing, but this is not the whole story. Most of his works 
are built on dramatic situations in which he has a role to play, a role which is 
never reduced to a mere lifeless frame on which to hang some step. The role is a 
characterization which must be acted. For example: in La Malinche, in which 
Limon represents the aroused Mexican peasantry throwing off the Conquistador’s 
chains, he executes a number of fascinating technical tricks. At one point he 
approaches the Conquistador figure with clenched fists, reaches out, and at the 
same time extends his back leg, so that he is suspended in what might be described 


in ballet terminology as an aggressive attitude. This (continued on page 94 


4 Pauline Koner dances the role of Emilia, Lucas Hoving Lago. José Limon the Moor. and 


Betty Jones Desdemona, in The Moor’s Pavane, caught here in a moment of rehearsal. 
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estaged, Remounted and Redressed 


—the Met mounts old operas in new settings 


by E mily Genauer 


here may have been, in the history of opera production in New York City— 


although no one appears able to recall when—harsher published criticism 





than that which last January assailed the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
newly mounted presentations of Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana. 

‘The most atrociously inappropriate scenic design and ill-conceived stage direc- 
tion that we ever saw or hope ever to see in the staging of an opera,’ said Olin 
Downes, generally reserved and circumspect music critic of the New York Times, 
and then for two columns he denounced the visual aspects of the new productions, 
remarking, ‘One dilates on these absurdities by way of protest against an affected, 
inartistic utterly gratuitous violation of the whole character of a famous opera. 
... Presumably this is to freshen up operatic ideas, or prove originality, or astonish 
the bourgeois. . . . What is this? Constructivist staging, or what? Everything is made 
harder by these fancy devices.’ 

Virgil Thomson, music critic of the New York Herald Tribune and esteemed 
as much for his courageous espousal of new ideas as for his musical knowledge, 
wrote, ‘Modernizing operas like these is not a rewarding effort. They are rigid; 
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The third and fourth act sets for Rigoletto as 




















designed by Eugene Berman. 





they have a style of their own; they do not lend themselves to indirection, to added 
poetry, and intellectual embellishment. All evening I was reminded of the French 
chef who, in serving a New England boiled dinner, had carved the beets like roses 
and turned turnips into lilies. ‘Cav’ and ‘Pag’ are spaghetti a la Napolitana. They 
have their refinements ; they can be done poorly or well. But their classical recipe 
and presentation cannot be altered to advantage.’ 

The complaints of Messrs. Thomson and Downes—with only a few sraall dis- 
senting voices—were echoed in a flock of other publications. 

But the morning after their comments appeared in print a notice was posted on 


the opera house bulletin board. It read, “This is to express to all concerned, in par- 


5 ticular, of course, conductor, stage directors, designers, solo singers, but equally also 
to the orchestra and chorus, the stagehands and electricians, wardrobe personnel, 
| property department, in fact to all those who have contributed to the performance 
of Cavalleria and Pagliacci, my sincere thanks for their excellent work. I am entirely 
satisfied with the new contemporary approach and its results. Respect for old mas- 
4 


terpieces does not mean that they must be presented in exactly the same way for 


eternity. “Time marches on!’ continued on page 90) 


Iwo of the settings Rolf Gerard designed for the 
Met’s production of Aida. 
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Dramatic Soundings 





the ritish Playwrights 


he provocation for the ruminations that follow was supplied by the Broad- 

way season’s first play, Lace on Her Petticoat by Aimee Stuart, an English 

playwright. It would be a pleasure to be able to distribute compliments to 
an enterprise altogether honorable, for this drama about snobbery in the Scotland 
of the eighteen-nineties should appeal to our democratic sympathies. A story of the 
friendship of a little aristocratic girl and the daughter of a milliner, the play demon- 
strates that caste divisions are unnatural and then demonstrates that snobbery, from 
which the poor themselves are not exempt, erects artificial barriers that wound 
souls and break hearts. Lace on Her Petticoat concludes with the proper spark of 
self-assertion on the part of the plebeian family snubbed by a Marchioness who 
forbade her daughter to invite the milliner’s girl to a birthday party. The milliner 
marries an outspoken village rebel and goes off to Canada with her daughter and 
mother. It is understandable that the producer of The Corn Is Green should have 


been attracted to the play, although it is rather dificult to understand why he 


Fabianism and 
| 


should have directed it as if everything in it was worth its weight in gold. 


Thereby hangs a moral, incidentally. It is not Stanislavsky’s fault that ‘inner 


realism’ often looks so inept when misapplied, but one could wish that American 


stage directors and actors would look twice before leaping into the ‘system’ at every 


provocation. One could wish that they would give an audience a little credit for 


intelligence. It is unnecessary to drown the stage in a soup compounded of tears 

and divorced syllables to convince the public that a child would be miserable over 

inability to attend her friend’s birthday. The English manage this sort of thing so 

much better, and we may be properly grateful for their rapid speech and pace. They 

get over a great many bumps of obvious dramaturgy and humdrum detail, of which 

=. there is a generous supply in England and in this play. More style and less realism 

may be strongly recommended to anyone producing the average British domestic 

drama, and even one with ‘social significance.” The Glasgow-born Mrs. Aimee 

Stuart, who has turned out some twenty-five plays in as many years of playwriting, 

has too much lace on her own petticoat, but it is doubtful that even she intended 
it to weigh as much as filigree in lead. 
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by John Gassner 


Still, it is British playwriting that is my real concern in this article, because 
Lace on Her Petticoat is so typically mild drama. I might sum up my discontent by 
saying that English playwrights have suffered for a long time from a bad case of 
reasonableness and circumspection throughout the century. Always, of course, with 
the one honorable exception of Bernard Shaw who made a cult of Reason most 
unreasonably. Apparent enough in domestic plays of the Call It a Day and Dear 
Octopus variety, when reasonableness was made tolerable by displays of idiosyncrasy 
in a country where Dickens is still an influence, the fault becomes glaring in what 
passes for up-to-date social drama in England. Whether it is Love on the Dole, An 
Inspector Calls, or Lace on Her Petticoat, the British social play generally displays 
a moderation as unfortunate in the theatre as it is theoretically admirable in politics. 
This is not as a rule apparent to British audiences, who seem to believe that moun- 


tains are being moved whenever an ant transports its bolus a distance of five inches. 


We might call this typically English phenomenon ‘dramatic Fabianism.’ It is 
said to be a fault of the ‘problem play’ that it is tendentiously and otherwise luke- 
warm, and it is true that we can also point a finger at several continental writers 
of some renown (Brieux, Sudermann, Giacosa, Benavente) and at a few Americans 
such as Rachel Crothers and Rose Franken. A few Irish and Scandinavian socio- 
logical writers have also suffered from low blood-pressure. And the responsibility 
for introducing problem-play sedatives into the theatre has been placed on Ibsen’s 
shoulders where it doesn’t actually belong. This partly because the younger Dumas 
has been so thoroughly forgotten and partly because the triple-thinking, ironical 
ibsen is not well understood by the producers and the public. But it was left for the 
English to really swallow the depressant as part of its afternoon ritual and give it 
complete respectability. It is very nice of them to be so circumspectly social minded, 
and when a good British company collaborates, as it did in The Winslow Boy, the 
results are favorable to American playgoers and the British exchequer. These occa- 
sions are, however, exceptional. Even Galsworthy’s stock has suffered a long decline, 
and it is as difficult to excite American college boys with Loyalties as with Henry 


George’s case for the single tax continued on page 92 
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by George Eells 


hen the house lights came up following a run-through of The Theatre 

Guild’s Saint Joan, starring Uta Hagen, one unsentimental spectator 

wiped her eyes and gulped: ‘Well! Crying at a Shaw play! That's 
something !’ 

Largely responsible for her tears was the vivid acting of Uta Hagen. As The 
Maid, she essays a role which has threaded its way through her entire life. At six 
she saw Elisabeth Bergner in Reinhardt’s German production of the play and the 
desire to act was born. At seventeen she used a cutting from it for her entrance 
examination to the Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts, carefully substituting ‘Illegiti- 
mate Son of Orleans’ wherever the playwright had used ‘Bastard.’ At eighteen she 
chose it to audition for her first professional engagement. Now at thirty-two she 
reaches hitherto unattained heights as the third actress to play George Bernard 
Shaw’s heroine on Broadway. Yet only four years ago many commercial manage- 


ments felt she was washed up. 


Uta began proving them wrong two seasons ago by gathering numerous 
critical nosegays for her performance as Blanche in the National Company of 
A Streetcar Named Desire. One reviewer compared her to Laurette Taylor ; another 
to Jeanne Eagels; several thought her superior to the actress who originated the 
role; and one rapturous fellow declared that she ‘stirred the fires of immortality 


last night.’ 
For her portrayal of the title role in The Country Girl last season she swept 


the field, winning the Critics’ Circle Award, the Donaldson Poll and the Amer- 


ican Theatre Wing’s Tony. Admirers are laying odds that (continued on page 88 
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in Paint Your Wagon 











ve Paint Your Wagon 


ver since Oklahoma!, theatre audiences have 
become increasingly aware of dance in the 
Broadway theatre and Agnes de Mille, more 
than any other one choreographer, has been respon- 
sible for this turn of events. Today, many of us are 
inclined to take de Mille’s theatre dance magic in a 
matter of fact way and we often forget what most 
musical comedy dance was like until she changed its 
course. Back in 1925, for instance, Marilyn Miller, 
Jack Donahue and Clifton Webb were tap dancing 
in Sunny and the Tiller Girls from England, billed 
as the Eight Marilyn Miller Cocktails, were doing 
precision dancing that was a forerunner of the 
Rockettes. 

By 1930, however, the dance picture on Broadway 
gradually began to change. First of all, many of the 
so-called dance-directors had gone out to Hollywood 
to create even bigger and more boring precision 
routines for the early sound musicals. Secondly, with 
the coming of the depression, the musical comedy 
began to look at reality and, in 1931, Of Thee I Sing 
pointed the way to a new era of greater interest in contemporary life. 
Certainly there were no show-stopping dances in this musical-political 
satire but there was a rousing election procession, booming Wintergreen 
For President, that was ten times as effective as a tap dancing chorus. 
Thirdly, major modern concert dancers and choreographers like Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman began contributing to the Broadway 
scene. In 1932, for instance, other highlights in Americana, in addition 
to Charles Butterworth, were Doris Humphrey’s Water Study and 
Charles Weidman’s prize fight number, Ringside. Both of these were 
concert dances that were transferred almost intact to the theatre. The 
next year, 1933, Weidman devised the stirring Revolt in Cuba, which 
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With dances by 
e Mille 


featured the now noted José Limon and Letitia Ide, and Heat Wave as 
well as Miss Lonely Hearts in As Thousands Cheer. 

By the mid-Thirties the musical comedy public had become more 
mature and Dwight Dere Wiman went a step further by hiring George 
Balanchine, the classical ballet choreographer, to stage the dances for 
Ray Bolger’s On Your Toes in 1936. One of the results was Slaughter 
On Tenth Avenue, one of the outstanding theatre dances of the last two 
decades. Ballet actually came to Broadway then and audiences loved it, 
but it apparently needed a de Mille to further mesh the ballet with the 
book in a way that would ‘move’ and animate an entire production. 

Looking back at de Mille’s rich and varied pre-Oklahoma! dance 
background, it’s easy to see how she came by many of the traits that 
have made her as unique on Broadway as she is in the fields of concert 
dance and ballet. From the very first, it seems, she was determined to 
do things her own way. As Ruth St. Denis, an old family friend remi- 
nisces, ‘In the old Denishawn days, my beloved friend Anna de Mille 
used to bring her two brats, Agnes and Margaret, to Denishawn House. 
I remember Agnes taking one look at the Denishawn classes and mut- 
tering, ‘I don’t like it—it’s not for me.’ Even in those early days there 
was a determined gleam in her eyes that made both Ted and me realize 
that she would get somewhere some day, but on her own. Agnes seemed 
to know intuitively that she needed a different foundation from what 
our roses and veils had to offer and, with a grim, determined look, she 
took her first ballet lesson and, in no time flat, she was doing take-offs 
on the ballet, a la Degas and points American.’ 

Louis Horst, distinguished editor and publisher of Dance Observer, 


and long time friend of de Mille’s, once said, ‘Agnes realized her 


deficiencies in the ballet and capitalized on them.’ Miss de Mille is. 


equally frank about her early days and recalls, ‘I started out as a kind 
of lone wolf and all I wanted to do was get in a ballet company ana 
dance a mazurka in Sylphides. Then I began to find out what I could do 


that was good for me. I began piecing together (continued on page 76 
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by Leda Bauer 


t is probably true that, as we have so often been told, the 
general level of picture-making in England seems to us, 
here, higher than our own for the reason that only the 

better English films are exported to and distributed in this 
country. But such pictures as we do see from the British Isles, 
competing in various categories with our own best films—Red 
Shoes, Hamlet, Henry V, Black Narcissus, Quartet, to name a 
few—obviously have a quality, an added factor, that is some- 
how missing even in our most lavish costume and period pic- 
tures, our musicals in technicolor, our smart comedies and 
slapstic k farces 

Just what that quality is—whether it is a greater respect 


for the intelligence of a more homogeneous audience, whethe1 


because film-making is cheaper abroad there is more oppor- 


tunity for experiment, or whether the entire process attracts 
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there a different type of writer, actor, director—is anybody’s 
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the small, genre comedy, Tight Little 


Pimlico, where the English excel, is this 


most noticeable, a difference perhaps of approach 


i 


England ol 


lish film comedy The Lavender Hill Mob, 
le of a put-upon bank clerk who robs the 


a fortune in gold bullion and takes him- 


South America to squandet it all in riotous living, 


expenaced 


is much and maybe more care, thought, 


working out of detail as we give here 
and De lilah. The seq iences 


ie amusing but always in char- 


cast as the leads. The direction. 


the background music is by Geor 


Ley pass almost continued or page 





photographed from the screen by guy gillette 


Mr. Holland and Mr. Pendlebury 
discuss hypothetical bank robbery, 
gather a ‘mob’ to activate the hy- 


pothesis, survey the fruits of their 
effort, and finally reap the reward. 








Liz Montgomery of 


otley—one third of a team 


by Leota Diesel 


n theatre program credits the line ‘Costumes by Motley’ stands 
for the best and finest in costume designing, but little informa- 
tion is ever given as to who or what is Motley. Here in America 

it develops Motley is one person, and has been so since 1946, Elizabeth 

Liz) Montgomery. She is the third of a team which includes two 
sisters, Margaret and Sophia Harris, who operate chiefly in London 
where all three started twenty years ago under the name of Motley. 
They took the name from Shakespeare, wherein Jaques in As You 
Like It contends ‘Motley’s the only wear.’ 

This self-effacement in operating under a joint name is an anomaly 
in the theatre where self-aggrandizement is taken for granted. It’s an 
indication of Miss Montgomery’s approach to her work, for she be- 
lieves the costume designer’s main job is to interpret other people’s 
ideas, not give free rein to his own. 

She has the happy faculty of working wherever she happens to be 
parked at the moment, shattering the belief that an artist must have 


a separate place or studio to work. She sketched the costumes for two 





productions of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre on a hotel table, 


did the sketches for Anne of the Thousand Days in a friend’s home 


in Brooklyn, the drawings for Miss Liberty and South Pacific in a sub- 
let Gramercy Park apartment, and carried out assignments for The 


Innocents and Peter Pan in a rented Connecticut farmhouse. This 





COSTUMES DESIGNED BY MOTLEY 


1. Katharine Cornell's Act Il costume in the 1941 revival ef The Doctor's Dilemma. 2. One 








of the can-can dancer costumes in the new musical Paint Your Wagon, laid in the Gold Rush 


era of 1850. All the women in the cast wear several petticoats, a fashion idea that’s currently 


in favor with this season's full skirts. 3. The Queen's costume in Gielgud’s 1934 Hamlet pro- 


duction: the gown and cloak made of painted canvas trimmed with velvet, the necklace of 


painted rulsber. 4. Offstage copper faille evening coat, designed for actress, Peggy Cummins. 


S. One of four Carmen costumes created for Rise Stevens in the 1949-50 Metropolitan Opera 


season. 6. Dress designed for Iris Mann in The Innocents. 7. Gertrude Lawrence's tea-party 


dress in the 1945 revival of Pygmalion, complete with parasol, hat and reticule of the 1900's, 


season she created the costumes for Paint Your Wagon, for Dolores 
Gray in Two on the Aisle, and for Olivia de Havilland in Candida 
in a furniture-crowded Greenwich Village living room, more often 
than not seated on the floor where she could more easily deter het 
young son, not quite one-year old, from crawling onto the window 
ledge or exploring a lamp as a possible climbing apparatus. She and 
her husband, writer Patrick Wilmot, hope to own a house in the 
country some day, but they haven’t agreed on what country: she wants 
Cornwall, England, and he, Oregon, USA. So they continue to live 
a transient existence that is the despair of their friends, but leaves 
Miss Montgomery singularly carefree and untroubled, traits that are 
a bulwark in the maddening, chaotic atmosphere of the theatre. 

Though she may skip from place to place, her work routine fol- 
lows a pretty set pattern. The first thing she does in tackling a job is 
to read the script thoroughly, to get the author’s idea of the charac- 
ters, setting and mood of the play; if any research is necessary she 
digs into that. Then she makes rough drawings which are submitted 
to the producer, director and set designer, and after discussions with 
them she does another set of sketches in color. As soon as the actors 
are ‘set’ she makes a point of meeting them, so that the finished cos- 
tumes will not only fit the characters of the script but the personalities 
of the actors. Of the same mind is Jo Mielziner who maintains that 
this is where some designers fail; they ignore an actor’s personality, 
stick blindly to their conception of the part, with results that are often 
far from happy 

Finally, a third set of drawings in full color with attached swatches 
of fabric is made up and, when approved, turned over to a costumer 
lor execution. Next in order are the selection of materials and super- 
vision of fittings, plus the infinite changes which go on until opening 


night, and even after. Miss Montgomery re- continued on page 68 
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Bridie’s 


cottish Facetiae 


by Richard McLaughlin 


erhaps the high reputation of James Bridie’s plays in London and their evi- 
dent failure to catch on in this country is largely a question of difference in 
climates. Although we prefer to think, for snobbish reasons sometimes, that 
we see eye to eye with our British cousins on most matters, the fact remains that 
they énjoy an entirely different intellectual as well as physical climate from our own. 
Also Bridie, who was nothing if not prolific, has been represented on Broadway by 
only two plays, A Sleeping Clergyman in 1934 and Daphne Laureola in the fall of 


1950. Neither of these had a substantial run. Still, it is possible that some enter- 





| prising management over here will discover a hit one of these days among the thirty 
odd theatre pieces that Bridie authored. But until that time we can do no better 
| 

than to heed George Jean Nathan who thinks that there is about most of Bridie’s 


work ‘an unmeditated air and slapdash preparation that give it the sense of a 
first draft.’ 

Reasonable as all of this sounds, we nevertheless can not overlook the im- 
portance of Bridie’s contribution to the British theatre. Actually he was a kind of 
savior of modern comedy in Britain up to his death in January of this year. When 
speech was about to dry up on the London stage, except for Shaw revivals, along 

* came Bridie with a host of interesting characters, every one of whom could talk, 
as an English critic points out, ‘twenty to the dozen and deave the welkin.’ Priestley 
had turned sociologist, Emlyn Williams had succumbed to excessive sentimentality, 
and Terence Rattigan was still trying to figure out how to write a decent third act, 
so naturally Bridie, with at least one play up his sleeve a year to keep actors em- 
ployed, was more than welcome in the West End. An over-facile pen may have been 
his worst handicap ; and yet in the contemporary theatre which is starved for ideas 
Bridie’s conversation pieces, as slight as they are, today, can always be counted on 
to be richly entertaining fare. 

I don’t suppose any one wrote with more humorous irony about Bridie’s plays 
than did Bridie himself. In an essay, The Anatomy of Failure, for example, he likens 
himself to an author ‘entété in the presence of his own 


continued on page 70 
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George Gershwin 





The mighty ive 


t is within the realm of possibility that the musical historian of tomorrow, analyzing 
the evolution of American music, may point to five popular composers of our time 
as the creators of a tradition out of which there emerged a vital, vibrant, national art. 
These five composers were not the component parts of a school, in the sense that the 
members of the ‘mighty’ Russian Five were in the nineteenth century. They never formu- 
lated an esthetic credo or tried to integrate their respective efforts into a single and unified 
whole the way Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov. Borodin. Balakirev. and Cui had done. 

But in certain other respects the similarity of the American group to the Russian 1s 
more than skin-deep. In going to Russian folk songs and dances for their materials, the 
Russians were reaching to the popular music of their people ; and in much the same way 
our popular idiom provided the tools for the Americans. In possessing great talent and 
inventiveness, the members of the Russian Five were able to endow a popular style with 
esthetic significance. The same was true of the Americans, though in a more limited 
degree. Finally. the five Russians traveled in a single direction, their goal being a genuine 
national art that could be produced nowhere else. So did the five Americans, even if less 
consciously. 

The five Americans are Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern, George Gershwin, Richard 

Rodgers, and Cole Porter. The roots of a serious, significant musical art can be found 
in the soil of their achievements. 


Irving Berlin wrote his first songs in 1909, and Jerome Kern his first score for the 
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This is the first part of a two part article 
on America’s most popular composers. 


Jerome Kern by David Ewen 


of American popular music 


Broadway theatre in 1910. With them a new epoch in American popular music was 
ushered in. 

Up to 1910, popular music in America was, for the most part, a naive and cliché- 
ridden product. Formulas strictly governed the stilted melodies with their stereotyped 
evenly balanced phrases, tonic-dominant accompaniments, conventional rhythms. Musical 
expression remained static, as sentimental ballads, vaudeville ditties, dialect songs, etc. 
followed accepted patterns. Sometimes there emerged a composer who, possessing melodic 
sensitivity, could produce poignancy within the accepted formulas. Stephen Foster was 
such a composer ; so, too, was James A. Bland, author of Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
But in Union Square, where—in 1880 and 1890—American popular music became an 
industry, and a decade or so later in Tin-Pan alley, where it grew into a mighty Trust, 
originality was suspect, and avoided. Composers of songs were usually illiterate musicians 
who could play the piano with only a single finger, and who had to dictate their tunes 


to an amanuensis before it could be put down on paper. 


That an Irving Berlin or a Jerome Kern could emerge in so stultifying an atmos- 
phere and could introduce there the fresh air of their inventiveness, is due to a certain 


extent to prevailing social forces 
Up to 1900, the singing of popular songs was an integral part of the social life in 
this country. On many an evening, family and friends would gather around the living 


room piano to sing the popular songs of the day. Thus the (continued on page 82) 
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movies grow up 


by Lincoln | laynes 


exico’s top film director, Emilio Fernandez, threw a luncheon recently for 


a 


» of friends and film associates at his magnificent turreted castle in the rich Mexico 


suburb of 
Lunch beg 


flow of me 


Covoac an, 


an early ; 


rising young screen hero. 


where Cortez once lived 


ind lasted late, as it generally does in Mexico. when suddenly thi 


ccal and conversation was interrupted by the arrival of Roberto Canedo, 


Fernandez greeted Canedo, whom he had built into a star, then set down his knif« 


1 } 


ana vegan, 


, 
guests stopped 
rl 


politely 


but firmly, to give the actor the scolding of his life. The score 


king and eating, one by one, to turn and watch as the director 


a 














The Pearl and many other internationally-honored pictures dressed Cafiedo up one side- 
burn and down the other for twenty-five minutes without a break. He talked a great deal 
about ‘ingratitude’ and other harsh things, barely leaving the red-faced young leading man 
a chance to break in with a few stuttered words of apology. Then the scolding was over, 
suddenly. The two men laughed, shook hands and drank toasts to each other, Mexico, and 
the film industry, and the luncheon proceeded. 


The cause of the outbreak? Merely that Cafnedo’s agent, instead of the actor personally, 
had called on Fernandez to discuss a forthcoming picture. It simply isn’t done in Mexico. 
The incident is not just an example of artistic temperament. It’s typical of the industry 
which, in a land where contrasts are the rule, jis no exception. Mexico’s giant brick and 
concrete sound stages, more modern than most of Hollywood’s and one of them the world’s 
largest, turned out a record of 125 movies last year—yet actors’ agents are almost unknown 


and thoroughly resented ; personal relations are the rule. 


Again, Mexican films dominate the Spanish-language market, and Mexican stars draw 
turnaway crowds in Los Angeles, the very heart of the United States film industry—yet 
the studios have no publicity departments, and a newspaper needing a star’s photo, for 
example, has to make a formal appointment with the head of the studio to get it. 

Indians still live in their primitive adobe huts right next door to the town’s newest 


studio, and still drive their straw-laden burros past the Cadillacs parked at the big iron gates. 
One observer summed up the Mexican cinema by saying it is twenty years behind 


Hollywood in everything. That’s far from true, but it points up the fact that the industry 
is still growing south of the border—and fast. 


Opposite page 
Pedro Armendariz and Maria Felix in Maclovia 


Left 
Cantinflas in El Siete Machos 





For example, in 1931, the first year of Mexican talkies, the nation’s entire production 
consisted of two films, costing a total of eighty thousand pesos—while the 125 pictures 
turned out last year had an average cost of 480 thousand pesos each. This is a little more 
than 55 thousand dollars and pin money by Hollywood’s multi-million-dollar standards, 
but it represents a fantastic increase in a sun-baked land where prices and labor are 
adobe-« heap. 

These figures, incidentally, are from the official files of the General Cinematographic 
Office, a branch of the federal Interior Department set up last year. It’s an indication of the 
Mexican government’s growing recognition of the movies’ importance. Another is the 


Cinema Bank, a semiofficial investment institution organized solely (continued on page 86) 
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inetic, Irish-eyved Albert McCleery. an NBC television 
director. is a man with a mission. It’s theatre in the 
round. And he is willing to go out on the dusty 


or anywhere else and preach for his cause. 


It’s just as well that McCleery holds his theories with 
such passion, for he isn’t likely to run out of opponents, this 
year or next. Round theatre, or arena staging, is new; it’s 
experimental, and it’s a radical shift from the conventional 
‘box theatre.’ You must see it at its best to appreciate it. And 
the few arena productions New York has had (notably at the 
Edison Hotel last season) were not artistic triumphs. 

Nevertheless, it’s McCleery’s feeling that round theatre 
eventually will overtake and render obsolete the conven- 
tional stage of today. He points to the thirty-seven arena 
theatres now in operation across the land. And he decries 


the traditionalists and the romantics, such as Guthrie Mc- 


Clintic, who want to keep the stage as it is 


gued this with Guthrie more than once,’ Mc- 


‘And he says people like to see the red velvet 


Upper left, one of the crowd 
scenes from The Lottery, based on 
Shirley Jackson’s dramatic short 
story. Above, the man on the grat- 
ing. Robert Middleton, in Make 
Believe. Above right, Constance 
Bennett and Richard Carlson, who 


starred in Avalanche 




























Television in the ound | 


curtain go up and watch people sitting on real furniture, 
pulling real draperies, walking in and out of real rooms. I 
say people want to see faces and the emotions projected upon 
them. Their imagination can take care of the backdrops.’ 


[To McCleery all this nonsense about real rooms and real 


by Harriet Van Horne 


draperies is carrying realism to the point of banality. ‘We 
must break away from the tyranny of the proscenium arch,’ 
he is fond of saying. ‘It’s idiotic for directors to go on think- 
ing in terms of little boxes. It’s time we liberated the theatre 
from a stifling convention.’ 

In television, McCleery has been given carte blanche to 
do just that. He is the first man working in this medium who 
has evolved a new technique for presenting a dramatic show. 
He did two arena shows a week for NBC during the past 
summer. Thev were like nothing television viewers had ever 
seen before. But they succeeded, where many a show that 
simply photographed a stage play did not. 

One of McCleery’s summer! shows. Fire ide Theatre, 
drew a higher rating with the kind of productions trade 
papers call ‘arty’ than it enjoyed during the winter with hal! 
hour films, as rich in conventional touches as any red curtain 
lover could imagine. McCleery’s other show, Cameo Theatre, 
gave cameramen a new term: the cameo shot 


It might be well here to consider the question, What 





, 


does the viewer see on a McCleery, or arena television show 
He sees the actors’ faces. Sees them as closely as he sees 
his own in the shaving mirror. He sees the grain of the 
skin, the involuntary muscular spasms we all have under our 
skin in moments of stress. He is part and parcel of the story. 
‘I feel as if I'd been inside that guy's head.” said a viewei 
who'd just watched the wayfaring stranger in The Lottery. i 
And the choice of that particular play, based on Shirley 
Jackson’s controversial New Yorker story, is an indication of 
the courage and integrity McCleery brings to television. 
‘In casting a show, I cast faces.’ McCleery admits. ‘I : 


never insult an established actor by (continued on page 84 

















































ffstage by Nathaniel Benchley 








t seems only fair to warn you that this month’s dissertation will be about books. 
Or, rather, a book. However, since the book in question has more than a little 
to do with the theatre, I feel justified in devoting the allotted space to it, and 

any book-haters in the audience can leave now. You'll find your hats in the solarium. 

What may turn out to be the most explosive literary partnership since Addison 
and Steele will come to light in something like a few days (or months), with the 
magazine serialization of the story of Tallulah Bankhead’s life and thoughts. It is 
an open secret that Miss Bankhead’s publicly printed words are edited by Richard 
Maney, her press agent and personal representative, and the forthcoming five-part 
magazine story (which will subsequently be printed by Harper Brothers) is the 
result of Maney’s transcription of Miss Bankhead’s dictated memoirs. Both Maney 
and Miss Bankhead are a little stunned at the idea, but it is by now too late for 
them to do anything except go ahead with it. 

There should be no need for our trying to describe Miss Bankhead’s personality 
here, since many better men have attempted it and failed, but I think it can fairly 
be said that she is as provocative a character as has come down the pike since Attila. 
She has an ideal literary partner in Maney, who has been associated with her since 
about 1937 and who is, in his own right, a person of no little vigor. Between them, 
they constitute a kind of artistic Scylla and Charybdis, and Maney’s gift for pic- 
turesque expression should be a perfect outlet for the story of Miss Bankhead’s 
un-routine career. (As just one example, Maney is writing that there are probably 
several thousand pedestrians alive today who owe their longevity to the fact that 
Miss Bankhead gave up driving shortly after she bought her first automobile. There 
may be shorter ways of expressing that particular thought, but offhand I can think 
of none more forceful. 

The whole idea of Miss Bankhead’s memoirs came up a couple of years ago, 
and, like so many strokes of genius, it was the result of a mistake. She had promised 
a story to a theatre-news reporter, at a time when she was considering a part in 
The Rat Race, and when the reporter called her for his story she found tha? she 
had nothing to tell him. In order not to let him down, she told him that she ¥ AS 
writing her memoirs; this was duly recorded in the next day’s paper, and by that 
afternoon she had received calls from no less than twenty publishers and fifteen’ 
magazines. In something of a panic, she called Maney, who was no less flabber- 
gasted, and for the next little while they both spent the greater part of their time 
dodging editors, publishers and agents, all of whom were tossing contracts about. 

Finally, more or less to quiet the hubbub, Maney wrote an eight-page outline 
of Miss Bankhead’s life (an outline so tantalizing that it may now be used as the 
publisher’s blurb), and the result was that in almost no time Maney and Miss 
Bankhead were signed up with an agent, a magazine contract, a book contract, and 
an agreement to run the story in the Beaverbrook papers in England. Far from dis- 
couraging the matter, Maney had bound it up with hoops of steel, and he and Miss 
Bankhead were faced with the problem of writing a book. 

Now, Maney has written several hundred thousand words in his life, many of 
them for the signatures of other people, but he had never (and still hasn’t) written 


a book. He and Miss Bankhead used to meet, once the contracts had been signed. 
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and think of various ways of approaching the subject, and these meetings were 


marked more for their hysterical laughter than for their actual literary output. Miss 


Bankhead is able to cover more ground, and include more separate thoughts, in one 


sentence than anybody now alive, and the first problem that they faced was the 


simple one of sticking to the subject. She has met a great many people in her travels 
an example of understatement that will not be equaled in the English language 
and she is afflicted with nearly total recall, and the matter of keeping the story more 
or less about her was something that baffled them for over a year. 

Finally, Maney hit on an idea. It was to have her talk on as long as she wished, 
into a recording machine, and that would be typed out by a stenographer, and 


every now and then he would pick up the stacks of paper and go through them, 


Maney and _ Bankhead: 
‘the most explosive liter- 
ary partnership since Ad- 
dison and Steele’. 


editing and organizing as he went. The idea worked fairly well, except that Miss 
Bankhead is physically incapable of talking into a vacuum, and needs someone in 
the room to whom she can talk as she dictates, so a lot of Maney’s time was spent 
in being the backstop against which her words were thrown, as well as the man 
who eventually sorted them out and put them in prose form. 

During this time, Life magazine got the idea of doing a picture story of Miss 
Bankhead’s life, and they told her that they would supply the pictures if she would 
write the captions. To this she agreed, and on the duly appointed hour and day a 
group of Life’s operatives arrived at her apartment, complete with pictures, paper, 
and pencils, ready to sketch out the rough outline of the story. Some hours later 
they stumbled from the apartment, their ears ringing with the noises of a mynah 
bird, a parakeet, and three dogs who had also sat in on the conference, and the 
next day Maney was called in to do a certain necessary amount of rewrite. 

There is every reason to believe that this book, when it is finished, will be a 
milestone of some sort in American letters. Although Miss Bankhead has not been 
in as many successful plays as some actresses, and has played neither the parts of 
Queen Victoria nor Candida, she is about as forceful and well-known a personality 
as there is in the theatre today. Many years ago, when she was in England, she had 
people literally clawing at each other to see her, and she has spoken in the halls 
of Congress and introduced the President of the United States on the air. She makes 
her presence felt with something of the force of a hailstorm, and she is violently 
emotional about everything she does. The story of such a character, written by a 
friend whose prose style is, to say the least, graphic, should make most other 


biographies seem dim and pointless by comparison 











Names that nnoy 


— people I'm sick and tired of hearing about 


by Dorothy Edson 


Those who feel the pulse of the public, the rating experts and the popularity 
gaugers, give out frequently with lists of people who have been most often in the eye 
or the ear of the public during the months departed. But they don’t have to enumerate 
them to me. If you asked me who had been given the most lineage and _ picture 
coverage in the newspapers and the periodicals, I'd reel off the names of Faye Emerson, 
Arthur Godfrey, Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Jack Benny, Tallulah Bankhead, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Jinx and Tex (last names unknown,) and Ezio Pinza. 

Michel de Montaigne once said, ‘Man is certainly stark mad; he cannot make a 





worm, and yet he will be making gods by the dozen.’ Well, personally, I’m fed up with 
the above gods and goddesses and scores ol others like them 
whether their bosoms, their loves, real and imagined, or their un- 


; 


orthodox methods of amusing themselves while earning a cool 
hve or six thousand a week), are the points which make them 
irresistible to the press 

The culprits responsible for the bombardments of flesh-peddling 
are the publicity men; benighted souls, oh miserable wretches, who 
have built a legitimate trade of information and praise to its pres- 


ent loathesome State They are the ones who cast off the balloons 





of hot air which ascend into the stratosphere, setting off little flares, 


TALLULAH 

















explosions and sparks of gossip, insinuation, tattletale and tidbits as 
they rise, which in turn inspire the columnists, the editors and the 
writers to swallow it whole; whether from naiveté, the imitative instinct 
or just plain lack of grey matter. Before you know it, the subject in INGRID 
question is not only larger than life, but twice as tedious, at least to the 

lonely few who like myself, happen not to prefer being attacked at every turn 
of the page by either an adoring or a scolding recital of the peccadillos, existent 
or fashioned, of the current crop of American deities. 

As sure as Westbrook Pegler’s daily dose of vitriol in the Journal American, 
if Life has a feature on Milton Berle one week, Look, with no apologies, runs 
one on him two weeks later, while similar padded pieces on a by now ancient 
belabored theme will pop up in Coronet, Esquire, Red Book and the Saturday 
Evening Post, with Readers Digest and Quick masticating them all 
and erupting the residue with a few well-chosen, pedestrian words. 
MILTIE A vear or so ago it was Elsa Maxwell who was the white- 

haired girl of wit and social flair. Elsa Maxwell hobnobbing with 
the Duke and Duchess: Ty and Linda, good old Somerset Maugham, thc 
would-be’s and the has-beens who hung around the Cote d’Azur. It was 
Brenda Frazier, with the cowlick over one eye whose little moments were 
puffed up to enormous dirigibles of baloney, who had every make-believe 


debutante in America combing a lock over one eye and enlarging her lips 





sensually to achieve the worshipped upper-class look of self-conscious boredom. MR 
It was ‘beautiful Betty Henderson,’ a lady of uncertain years but unquestioned se 
verve. whose minor naughtinesses were followed with tongue-in-cheek adoration by the 
social gabbers; a lady so taken by the ecstasy of seeing her name in print that for the 
further delectation of her public, she obliged the photographers at the Met by coyly 


swinging her Mistinguette pedals up to the table top in the begilded Grand Lounge. 


Last year it was Rita Hayworth and her full bloom, full course international romance 
which was exploded on the first pages of every newspaper in the land, with the film mags 
climbing onto the band wagon after a respectful pause to see whether Louella Parsons and 
Hedda Hopper would sanction the match. Then and only then would they pour out to 
all the immature emotionals who lap up their guff, how the glittering maiden had risen 
from the circumstance of quite-accidental lowly Italian birth to 
become the beloved of the grand mazoola. And now comes the 
divorce with a play by play description of what Aly’s lawyer said 
to Rita’s lawver and how much the de-Princess is getting for he 
siege of legal wedded bliss. Last year it was Ingrid Bergman whose 
panting passion for a dapper director, later a harried husband, 
was puffed up in such brilliant blurbs of near pornographic litera- 
ture that the crash of its descent could be heard round the world 


‘ 


st vear. or mavbe it was the vear before, the wunder-kind o 
Ast alr. I I 





literature was Truman Capote, five-feet-two,. (continued on page 74 
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Return to roadway 


by William Hawkins 


hatever else happens this fall, the start of 

Louis Verneuil directs Tom Helmore and Broadway's °51-'52 season is bound to be 
Ginger Rogers during rehearsals of Love remembered as the time the West gave up i 

and Let Love. its Golden Girl. Gave back, really, because Ginger 

Rogers began her celluloid career while still chirping 

and hoofing in stage musicals. 
Even after all these seasons, the world fame, and the 
tremendous maturing of sense and sensibility films have given her, Ginger still says with a 


faintly defensive note in her voice, ‘But all my early training was in the theatre.’ 


Verneuil’s Love and Let Lov 


So here she is. back in Manhattan, two of her in fact, in the dual starring role of Louis 
Ginger is one of a half handful of actors who, having won top-drawer success in films, 


will risk her pretty, sunny hide in front of live audiences. 


The gamble is tremendous, not perhaps in terms of dollar value to a world-wide picture 
public, but certainly in terms of professional pride or fall. Broadway remembers, and Holly- 
wood rather carefully forgets, Spencer Tracy’s foray a few seasons back, and both terminals 
are proud of Madeleine Carroll’s more sporting, successful and recent captivation of a public 


whose coughs, rustles and sighs she could hear. 
Ginger is perfectly aware of the stakes. 
‘I’m a funny duck,’ she announces with casual earnestness, ‘and I'd just as soon put all 
my eggs in one basket. If you’re going to do a thing on the stage, do it. I'd rather be a target. 


Let them shoot me if I deserve it. How can you tell if you’ve got what it takes till you give 


—— 


yourself a chance?’ 


If there is any single reason for Ginger taking the big leap back to Broadway right now, 
it is Louis Verneuil. This fabulous gentleman was entirely responsible for over sixty plays in 
the French theatre, among them the last two in which Sarah Bernhardt ever appeared. 

Rooted in Southern California for several years by his health, he last season broke his 


quiet spell to turn out the highly successful Affairs of State. He met (continued on page 93 


> Wistt at 


nian Show Stopper 


by Doug Anderson 


llott Reid’s career to date might be summed up in the 
phrase ‘from the Bard to baggy pants.’ He debuted in 
1937 as the conspirator Cinna in Orson Welles’ Julius 
Caesar. Now, in Two On The Atsle—wearing gargantuan trousers 
in one sketch and satirizing the Kefauver committee in another 
he has won himself some fancy notices indeed. We wondered how 
this startling about-face in his career came to be. Mr. Reid, a 
modest young man who looks remarkably like Henry Fonda, con- 
fessed: ‘I take full responsibility for the Kefauver thing. You see, 
I’m a refugee from the spoken drama. I’ve always been an actor 
doing other people’s words—now I’m doing my own. It all started, 
of course, with the televised crime hearings. I’d sit transfixed in 
front of my set every day, leaving it only to make a sandwich o1 
to answer the telephone. I wasn’t looking for material; I just 
wanted to be entertained. Some time later, during a break in a 
radio rehearsal I was doing, someone mentioned the hearings. I 
tried a bit of improvising and Mr. Halley’s voice emerged—the 
voice of the shrewd, cool, patient inquisitor who never has to get 
angry because he knows he’s going to get his man eventually. It 
sounded pretty good and I was encouraged to do the other com- 
mittee members. At home I polished up on the voices of the 
others (Kefauver, Tobey, O’Conor, and one ‘Mr. Grisetto’) on 
the tape recorder. Then I tested them out on some friends of 
mine at the Actor’s Studio where I was working with Danny 
Mann’s group. It was a frothy sketch to inject into the Actor’s 
Studio but they seemed to like it. This gave me confidence and 
I took it to the William Morris Agency. As a result, last April 
I did the sketch on Henry Morgan’s television program. The pro- 
ducers of 7 On The Aisle saw a kinescope of the show and 


signed me up.’ continued on page 68 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE: Seven o'clock the next morning 
wick is asleep on the couch. sopnie is 
sitting in a chair, drinking a cup of 


coffee 1 minute after the rise of the 


curtain, MRS. ELLIS comes down the 
steps, mes into the room. 
MRS. ELLIS I heard you bumping 


around in the kitchen, Sophie. The older 
you get the less you sleep, and the more 
you look forward to meals. Particularly 
breakfast, because vou’ve been alone all 
night, and the nights are the hardest 

She sees NICK, 


stares, moves over to 


What is this? 


look at him 


SOPHIE It is Mr. Denery 


MRS. ELLIS: Turns to stare at her 


What's he doing down here? 


SOPHIE He became drunk and went to 


sleep 


MRS. ELLIS: He has been here all night? 
(sopHIE nods) What's the matter with 


you? Get him out of here immediatel, 


SOPHIE I cannot move him. I tried 
Shall I get you some coffee ? 


MRS. ELLIS Staring at her) Are you 


being silly, Sophie? Sometimes it is ver 
hard to tell with vou. Why didn’t vou 


call Constance or Mrs. Denery? 


sopHie: I did not know what to do. M1 
and Mrs. Denery had some trouble be- 
tween them, or so he said, and I thought 
Smiles) Is 


it so much? He was just a little foolish 


it might be worse for her if 


and sleepy Goes toward door) 1. will 
get Leon and Sadie and we will take 


him upstairs 


MRS. ELLIS Crosses to door) You will 
not get Leon and Sadie. Rose Griggs 
may be President of the gossip club for 
summer Anglo-Saxons, but Leon is cer- 
tainly President of the Negro chapter. 
You will get this, er, out of here before 
anvbody else sees him She crosses back 
At least 


he’s dressed. Bring me that cup of coffee 


fo bead pulis dDiankel 1, NICK 


SOPHIE brings cup) Mr. Denery! Sit 
up! (NicK moves his head slightly. To 
SOPHIE Hold his head up SOPHIE 


holds nicx’s head; MRS. ELLIS tries to 


make him da7vink 


NICK Ver) ftly Please leave me 
alone 

MRS. ELLIS Shovting in his ear) Mr 
Denery, listen to me. You are to get up 
ind cet out of here immediatel) 

NICK Giving a bewildered look around 
her } hen he closes his eves Julie 
SOPHIE H nas een speaking of Julie 
most of tl ight 

MRS. } - Very sharply) Shall I wake 
your wil a § I an locate Julie 
ior you, « would vou rather be cremated 


here? Get up, Mr. Denery. (He open: 
his eyes, shuts them again. 


SOPHIE: You see how it is? (She tries to 
full her robe from under him) Would 
you get off my robe, Mr. Denery? 


MRS. ELLIS: (Stares at her) Sophie, 
you're a damned little ninny. Ver) 
loudly, fo NICK Now get up. You have 
no right to be here. You must get up 
immediately. I say you, you get up. 
Shouting) Get to your room. Get out 


of here 


NICK: (Turns, opens his eyes, half sits 


up, speaks gently) Don’t scream at me, 


Mrs. Ellis 


where he is, groans deeply) I passed out? 


Sees sopuie, begins to realize 


SOPHIE: Yes, sir. Most deeply 


MRS. ELLIS: I’m sure after this he won't 


mind if you don’t call him “sir.” 


NICK: Champagne’s always been a lousy 
drink for me. How did I get down here? 
He turns over) I'm sorry, child. What 
happened? 


SOPHIE: You fell asleep. 


NICK: (Hesitantl) 
fool. What did I 


say anything? Tell me, Sophie 


Did I—Ged, I’m a 
Did I do anything or 


MRS. ELLIS: Please get up and get out 


of here 


nick: I'm thirsty. I want a quart of 
water. Or a bottle of beer. Get me a 
bottle of cold beer, Sophie, will you? 
Where'd you 


sleep? Get me the beer, will you? 


Looks around the bed 


MRS. ELLIS: (Carefully) Mr. Denery, you 
are in Sophie's bed, in the living room 
of a house in a small Southern town 
where for a hundred and fifty years it 
has been impossible to take a daily bath 
without everybody in town advising you 
not to dry out your skin. You know that 
as well as I do. Now get up and go out 
by the side lawn to the boathouse. Put 
your head under water, or however you 
usually treat these matters, and come 
back through the front door for break- 


fast 


sick: (Laughs) I couldn’t eat breakfast 


MRS. ELLIS: I don’t find you cute. I find 
only that vou can harm a young girl. Do 


please understand that 


He sits 
up, untangling himself from the robe 
What's this? Oh, Sophie, child, I must 


have been a nuisance. I am so sorry 


nick: Yes, I do. And I’m sorry 


MRS. ELLIS: (Very loudly) Get up and 


get the hell out of here 


The door opens and rose, carrying her 


vernight handbag 


sticks her head in 


ELLIS, who ts directly 
You frightened 


me. I could hear you outside on the 


ROSE: To MRS 


naline with the door 





lawn, so early. Oh, Nick. How nice you're 
downstairs. I never expected it Her 
voice trails off as she sees SOPHIE and 
realizes NICK ts on the bed) Oh. (Giggles, 
hesitantly) You look like you just woke 
up, Nick. I mean, just woke up where 


you are 


Well, that’s that. 
Perhaps you wanted it this way, Mr. 


MRS. ELLIS: (To NICK 


Denery. (She starts out as LEON appears 
carrying the coffee urn. ROSE stands star- 
ing at NICK. 


LEON: (Very curious, but very hesitant 
in doorway) Shall I put it here this 


morning, like every day, or 


MRS. ELLIS: Who told you, Leon? 


LEON: Told me what, Mrs. Ellis? Sadie 


says take on in the urn 


MRS, ELLIS: I’m not talking about the 
urn. Who told you about Mr. Denery 


being here? 


LEON: Told me? Why Miss Sophie came 
in for coffee for them 


MRS. ELLIS: After a second, shrugs, 
points to coffee urn Take it into the 


dining room. 


LEON: You want me come back and 


straighten up, Miss Sophie? 


MRS. ELLIS: Waves him out) Mrs 
Griggs will be glad to straighten up. (She 


exits 


ROSE: (Softly to nick) You were here 
all night? I come back needing your 
help and advice as I’ve never before 


needed anything. And I find you 


nicK: Rose, please stop moving about. 
You're making me seasick. And would 
you go outside? I'd like to speak to 
Sophie 


ROSE: I am waiting for you to explain, 
Nick. I don’t understand. 


nick: There is no need for you to under- 


stand 


ROSE: I’m not judging you. I know that 
there’s probably a good explanation—But 
please tell me, Nick, what happened and 


then I won't be angry. 


nick: What the hell are you talking 
about? What’s it your business? Now go 
upstairs, Rose. 


ROSE: (Softly, indignantly) ‘Go upstairs, 


After 


I work my head off getting the commis- 


Rose.’ ‘What’s it your business?’ 


sion of the portrait for you and after I 


go to the doctor’s on your advice, 
although I never would have gone if 
I had known, and I come back here and 
find you this way Sits down) You've 
hurt me and you picked a mighty bad day 


to do it 


The door opens and CONSTANCE comes 
in. She goes to nick, stands looking at 


him 
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CONSTANCE: Nick, I want you to go to 
that window and look across the street. 
(He stares at her. Then he gets up slowly 
and slowly moves to the window) The 
Carters have three extra guests on their 
breakfast porch, the Gable sisters are 


unexpectedly entertaining—(With feel- 
ing) This house was not built to be 
stared at. 

nick: (Gently) It can’t be that bad, 
Constance. 

CONSTANCE: It is just that bad. 

nick: I’m sorry. I was silly and drunk 


but there’s no sense making more out of 
it than that. 


CONSTANCE: I am not making anything 
out of it. But I know what is being made 
out of it. In your elegant way of life, 
I daresay this is an ordinary occurrence. 
But not in our village. (The telephone 
rings. CONSTANCE picks up phone, says 
‘Hello, pauses, ‘Hello, Mrs. 
Then her face becomes angry and she 
hangs up. She stands looking at the 
phone, and then takes it off the hook. 
Turns to nick) Please explain to me 
happened. (Points to telephone 
and then across the street) I only know 


Sims.’ 


what 


what they know. 


sopuie: Mr. Denery came down looking 
for someone to talk to. He saw me, re- 
cited a little poetry, spoke to me of his 
troubles, tried to embrace me in a most 
mild fashion. He was uncertain of my 
name and continued throughout the night 
to call me Julie although twice he called 
for Cecile. And fell into so deep a sleep 
that I could not move him. Alcohol. It 
is the same in my country, every country. 


CONSTANCE: (Softly, as if it pained her) 
You are taking a very light tone about it, 
Sophie. 


SOPHIE: Turns away, goes toward 
couch, and through the next speeches will 
strip the bed and pile the clothes). I will 


speak whichever way you think most fits 
the drama, Aunt Constance. 


CONSTANCE: Will you tell me why you 


stayed in the room? Why didn’t you 


come and call me, or 


Oh, look here. It's obvious. The 
kid didn’t want to make any fuss and 


NICK: 


thought I'd wake up and go any minute. 
Damn nice of 
grateful. 


you, Sophie, and I’m 


CONSTANCE: It was the most dangerous 
‘niceness’ I’ve heard of. 
looks up, stares at CONSTANCE. ) 


ever (SOPHIE 


nick: I know it’s hard for you, Con- 


stance, but it’s not all that much. 
CONSTANCE: Isn’t it? You've looked out 
of the window. Now go down to the 


drugstore and listen to them and I think 
you'll change your mind. 


wick: Look. A foolish guy drinks, passes 
out— 


ROSE: (Amazed as she turns to look at 
sopHiz) Why look at Sophie. Just as 
calm as can be. Making the bed. Like it 
happened to her every night. 


CONSTANCE: 


the room) 
Rose ? 


(Turns, realizes ROSE is in 
What are you doing here, 


ROSE: Sitting here thinking that no man 
sleeps in a girl’s bed unless she gives him 
to understand—(CONSTANCE stares at 
her) You can blame Nick all you like. 
But you know very well that a nice girl 
would have screamed. 


How dare you talk this 
Whatever gave you the right—I 
hope it will be convenient for you to 
leave today. I will apologize to the Gen- 
eral. 


CONSTANCE: 


way? 


ROSE: (Softly) That’s all right, Con- 
stance. I must leave today, in any Case. 
You see, I have to—(Sighs, sincerely 
You won’t be mad at me for long when 
you know the story. Oh, I’m very tired 
now. Could I have my breakfast in bed? 
Doctor’s orders. (She goes out, passes 
In sepul- 
Good morning, dear Ned. 


CROSSMAN who is coming in. 
chral tones) 


(Then in a sudden burst) Have you 
heard—? 
CROSSMAN: (Cheerful) Good morning. 


Yes, I've heard. I’m not the one deaf 
man in town. (Passes her. She stares at 
his back, reluctantly exits.) 


CONSTANCE: (Turns) Ned, what should 
we do? 

CROSSMAN: Is there always something 
that can be done, remedied, patched, 


pulled apart and put together again? 
There is nothing to ‘do,’ Con. (Smiles to 


SOPHIE, amused) How are you, Sophie? 


sopuie: I am all right, Mr. Ned. 


nicK: Ned, is it as bad as (Gestures 


toward window and CONSTANCE) Con- 


stance thinks? 
What's the 
You’re just 


CONSTANCE: difference to 


you? there telling 
yourself what provincial people we are 
and how you wish you were in the Ritz 
bar with people who would find it amus- 
ing with their lunch. (Very angrily) You 
came here as my friend and in our small 
life—in our terms—you have dishonored 
my house. 


sitting 


It has taken me too many 
years to find out that you— 


CROSSMAN: All right, Con, maybe that’s 
the truth; but what’s the good of dis- 
cussing Nick’s character and habits now? 


NICK: (Sincerely, to CONSTANCE) What- 
ever you think of me, I didn’t want this. 
I know what it will mean to Sophie and 
I'll stay here and face anything that will 
help you. Anything I can say or do— 


sopuie: (She finishes folding the clothes) 
What will it ‘mean’ to me, Mr. Ned? 


CONSTANCE: (Softly) You're old enough 


to know. And I believe vou do know. 





SOPHIE: I want to know from Mr. Ned 
what he thinks. 


CROSSMAN: (Jo sopHie) I know what 
you want to know: the Ellis name is a 
powerful name. They won't be gossiped 
about out loud. They won't gossip about 
you and they won't listen to gossip about 
you. In their own way they’ll take care 
of things. (Carefully) You can be quite 
sure of that. Quite sure. 


SOPHIE: 
all? 


(After a second) And that is 


CROSSMAN: That is all. 


SOPHIE: 
Mr. Ned. 


(Softly, carefully) Thank you, 


CONSTANCE: Take care of things? She 
hasn’t done anything. Except be stupid. 
The Tuckerman name is as good as the 


Ellis name— 


CROSSMAN: Yes, ves. Sure 


enough. 
(sopHie looks at CROSSMAN, exits. She 
passes LEON in the hall. He is carrying 


his hat. 


LEON: Mrs. Ellis is cutting up about her 
breakfast. And Sadie’s waiting for orders. 
We're messed this morning, for good. 


CONSTANCE: Not at all. Tell Sadie I’m 
coming. (She goes toward door) What's 
your hat for, Leon? 

LEON: Well, kind of a hot sun today. 
CONSTANCE: Not in here. Rest your hat: 
you'll have plenty of time to gossip when 
the sun goes down. (She goes out.) 
nicK: (Miserably) Ned. Ned, you under- 
stand I never thought it would make all 
this—Is Constance being—lI mean, is she 
being old-maid fussy or is it really un- 
pleasant 


CROSSMAN: It is unpleasant. She loves 


the girl, and she’s worried for her. 


NICK: (Groans) If I could do some- 


thing 


CROSSMAN: You did; but don’t make too 
much of it. 


nicK: (The first kind word he’s heard) 
Thank vou, boy 


CROSSMAN: Or too little. (NICK groans) 
Nobody will blame you too much. The 
girl's a foreigner and they don’t under- 
stand her and therefore don’t like her. 
You're a home-town boy and as such you 
didn’t they wouldn’t do. 
Boys will be boys and in the South there’s 
no age limit on boyishness. Therefore, 
she led you on, or whatever is this 
phrase. You'll off all 
right. But then I imagine you always do. 


do anything 


morning's come 


NicK: You think this is coming off all 


right? 


CROSSMAN: No, I don't 


















































doesn’t sound as if she doesn’t like me. 
(ntna laughs) Don’t laugh at me this 
morning. (After a second) What can I 
do for her, Nina? 


NINA: You used to send wicker hampers 
of white roses. With a card saying ‘White 
for purity and sad parting.’ 


nick: Stop being nasty to me. (Then he 
smiles and comes toward her) Or maybe 


it’s a good sign. 


NINA: It isn’t. I just say these things by 
rote. (Turns) I don’t know how long 
I'll be in New York, but you can call 
Horace and he'll take care of the legal 


stuff for us. 


(Close to her) I told you last 
night that I would agree to the separa- 


NICK: 


tion because I knew with what justice 
you wanted to leave me. 





. “1a: . , . “ie : : ninA: (Coldly) That's not at all what 
Florence Eldridge, Maxwell Glanville, Ethel Griffies, Fredric March and , 
. . ‘ you said 
Joan Lorring in Act Three of The Autumn Garden 
nick: I was tight. It was what I meant 
to say 
nick: I didn’t even want her. Never ROSE: Oh! (Looks at nick, then at NINA: (Very angry) You're lying. You 


thought of her that way said just what you meant to say: I was 


NINA, Steps back into hall, calls toward 


7 kitchen) Leon! Could I have my tray 
CROSSMAN Too sympathetic) That is 


to leave. And not make you sick with my 
usual begging to come back-—— 


Better luck next time. You're 


upstairs) Anybody seen my husband this 


upstairs? (As she goes past room and 
too bad 
young—in Exits 


Stop, Nina. Take any kind of 

want, but—please—some 
Leans down, puts his face 
against her face) Don’t leave me. Don’t 
ever leave me. We've had good times, 
wild times. They made up for what was 
bad and they always will. Most people 
don’t get that much. We’ve only had one 


spirit He exits into hall NICK: 


toward dining room as HILDA, carrying 


morning ? 
revenge you 


NICK: Nina. (She comes in) I just want other day. 


to say before you go that they’re making 
an awful row about nothing— 


a jewel case, and hat box, comes down 
the steps. She has on her hat and gloves 
NICK: (Who is sitting on a line with the 
door and sees her, speaks in German) 
Where vou going? 


NINA: You don’t Gwe me an explanation, 


Nick. 


trouble; you hate 


nick: Nothing happened, Nina. I swear. yourself for loving 


MILDA - Nothing happened me. Because you have contempt for me 


In German) Good morning, sir. 


I am taking madame’s luggage to the 


nine-thirty train. (She moves off as NINA NINA: Try out phrases like ‘nothing NINA: For myself. I have no right 


appears. NINA has on a hat and, gloves. happened’ on women like Mrs. Griggs 
On her heeis is rose in a fluffy negligee. nick: No, nobody has. No right at all. 
ROSE is talking as she follows NINA down NICK: (Smiles) I'm sorry as all hell but , 
ihe: state they sure are cutting up— NINA: I wouldn’t have married you, 
‘ € . ¢ 
Nick, if I had known 

: , NINA: Well, it is a tasty little story. 

ROSE: I’m not trying to excuse him. Of 


course it was indiscreet but you're a 
woman of the world, Nina, and you know 
what young girls are with a tipsy man. 
Nina, do believe that I saw them this 
morning and he didn’t have the slightest 
interest in her. Nina 

NINA Turns to her, ver) 


I know 


but I dislike being called by my first 


’ , 
pleasantly 


it’s eccentric of me, Mrs. Griggs, 


Particularly for a girl who is going to 
be married 


nick: My God, I'd forgotten about the 
boy. I must say he’s an easy boy to forget 
about. Now I'll have to take him out and 


explain— 


NINA: Don’t do that, Nick. He isn’t a 
fool 


NICK: You would have married me. 
Or somebody like me. You've needed to 
look down on me, darling. You’ve needed 
to make fun of me. And to be ashamed 


of yourself for doing it 


NINA: (Softly) Am I that sick? 
nicK: I don’t know about such words. 


You found the man you deserved. That’s 


; = nicK: (Looks around, thinking of any- all. I am no better and no worse than 

name before midnight Pe © Son ? : 
thing to keep her in the room) Shall I what you really wanted. You like to—to 
nose: (Hurt. softly) You shouldn't allow get you a cup of coffee, darling? demean yourself. And so you chose me. 


yourself such a nasty snub. I’m only 


trying to help Nick. I know him well 


NINA: No. Darling will have it on the 


You must say I haven’t minded much. 
Because I’ve always loved you and known 


train. (She turns . ‘ . 7 
: re we'd last it out. Come back to me, Nina, 
; enough to know that he didn’t do a e oe , : : 
: nicK: Nina, I swear I didn’t sleep with without shame in wanting to. (He leans 
thing NINA laughs) He’s been mv good . 
: ; , 6: her. down, kisses her neck) Put up with me a 
friend. I'm trying to be a friend to him 


NINA: You will have every opportunity. 


nicK: (Very angry) Will you please not 


stand there in the hall discussing me? 


NINA: I believe you. The girl doesn’t like 
you. 


NICK: Doesn’t she? She’s been very kind 
to me. She could have raised hell. That 


little longer, kid. I’m getting older and 
I'll soon wear down. 


NINA: (She smiles, touched) I've never 


heard you speak of getting old. 
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(Quickly) Yes. (Then) The Ile 
sails next week. Let’s get on. We'll have 
fun. Tell me we're together again and 


NICK: 


you're happy. Say it, Nina, quick. 


NINA: I’m happy. (He takes her in his 
her. Then he 


looks at her, and smiles shyly.) 


arms, kisses stands away, 


There'll be 


‘*home-coming.’ 


NICK: no more of what vou 


Old friends and 


call my 


all that. They are damn bores, with 
empty lives 
NINA: Is that so different from us? 


nick: If we 
for the kid 


could only do something 


Take her with us, get her 


, 


out of here until they get tired of the 
gossip— 
NINA: (Laughs) I don't think we will 


take her with us 


NICK: Laughs Now, now. You know 
what I mean 

NINA: I know what you mean—and 
we're not taking her with us. 

nicK: I suppose there’s isn’t anything to 
dc Softly, his hand to his head) I feel 
sick, Nina 

NINA: You've got a hangove1 


nNicK: It’s more than that. I've got a 


sore throat and my back aches. Come on, 


darling, let’s get on the train 


NINA: You go. I'll stay and see if there's 
That's what you really 


want. Go on, Nick, 


anything I can do 


Maybe it’s best 
nNicK: I couldn't do that 


You'll 


I'll bring your clothes with 


NINA: Don’t waste time, darling 
miss the train 


rhe 


Laughs, 


see through me so 


NICK ruefully) If vou didn’t 


fast, you wouldn't 
dislike yourself so much. (Comes to her 
You're a wonderful girl. It’s wonderful 
to take all this on 


of you 
NINA: I’ve had practice 


Hurt 


this never happened before. 


NICK: That's not true. You know 


NINA: (Smiles) Nicky, it always confuses 
vou that the fifth time something hap- 
pens it varies slightly from the second 
fourth. No, it 


before. 


and never happened in 
had a husband 
And this 


a hotel in Antibes, and Sophie is not a 


this housé Cora 


and Sylvia wanted one. isn't 


rich Egyptian. And this time you didn’t 


break your arm on a boat deck and it 
isn't 1928 
nick: This is your day, Nina. But pass 


up the chance to play it too hard, will 


you? Take me or leave me now but 


con t 


You re 


Your staving won't do any good. Neithe: 


NINA: right. Please go, darling 


will mine, but mavbe 
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nick: When will you come? I tell you 
what: take the car and drive to 
Mobile. I'll get off there and wait at the 
Battle drive the 
rest of the way together. Must be some- 
where in Mobile I can waste time for a 


you 


House. Then we can 


few hours— 


NINA: (Gaily) I'm sure. But let’s have a 


week's rest. Now go on. 


Takes her in his 


you, Nina 


NICK: arms) I love 
the best time 
And 


He kisses her) They won't 


And we'll have 


of our lives. Good luck, darling. 
thank you 
rag you, nobody ever does. We'll get the 
bridal suite on the Jle and have all our 


If vou 


possibly can, bring the new portrait with 


meals in bed. (He moves away) 
you. I can finish it now. And try to get 
me the old portrait, darling. Maybe Con- 
stance will sell it to you 
All right 
be what I am. I love you and you love 
that’s that 


(NINA laughs 
Think what you want and I'll 
me and and always will be 


He exits. She stands quietly.) 


NINA: You love me and I love you and 
that’s that and always will be. (Then 
she turns, goes to the bell cord, pulls it 


After a second, CONSTANCE 
the hail 


I have breakfast on the porch? 


appears in 


NINA does not turn) Leon, could 


CONSTANCE: In the doorway. She 1s 


carrying a tray) Yes, of course. I'll tell 


Leon to bring it stares at 


her 


NINA turns, 


NINA: I am very sorry, Constance. 


CONSTANCE: I am sorry, too, my dea! 


NINA: I don’t know what else to say. I 


wish 


There’s nothing for us to 
say. (There is an awkward pause) Well 
I'll tell Leon. Old lady Ellis is having 
her second breakfast 
her last day. I don’t know why. (She 
starts out as CARRIE, followed by FREDER- 


steps. 


on her hat, etc., as if she were ready for 


CONSTANCE: 


She always does on 


ICK, comes down the CARRIE has 


traveling. FREDERICK is carrying two 


valises) Shall I send breakfast up to 
Nick ? 
NINA: (Very quickly) No. no. Ill just 


have mine and 


FREDERICK: Callin 


Where's Sophie ? 


g¢ to CONSTANCE 


CONSTANCE: I'll send her in 


FREDERICK: (Smiles) Don’t sound so sol- 


emn, Miss Constance 


CONSTANCE: (Sharply) I didn’t mean to 


She disappears in the direction of the 
dining room. FREDERICK and CARRIE come 


into the room 


NINA: Mr. Ellis, I should be carrving a 
sign that says my husband is deepl 
sorry and so am I. (He smiles at her 


She turns, goes out on the porch, closes 


the door behind her 





CARRIE: (Hesitantly) She’s a nice woman, 
I think. Must be a hard life for her. 


FREDERICK: (Laughs) I don’t think so. 
Turns as he hears sornte in the hall 
Now remember, Mother. (SOPHIE appears 
in the door. FREDERICK goes to her, takes 
her chin in his hand, kisses her) I want 
to tell you something fast. I don’t know 
how to explain it but I’m kind of glad 
It makes you 
You 


must believe that, although I can’t make 


this foolishness happened 


seem closer to me, some silly way 


it clear. Now there are two things to do 


right away. Your choice. 


sopHie: I have made bad gossip for you, 


Frederick. We must speak about that. 
Right away. 

FREDERICK: There's no need to speak 
about it again. It’s a comic story and 


that’s all. And vou must begin to laugh 
about it 


laugh but no- 
And nobody 
Is that 


SOPHIE: (Smiles) I did 


body would laugh with me 
will laugh in New Orleans, either 
Mrs. Ellis? 


not so 


cARaIE: I think vou should travel up 
Whatever is 
better if 


we face it all together and do it quickly 


with us, Sophie. Right now 


to be faced, we will do much 


at her, as if they had 
You re 


There's nothing to 


FREDERICK: (Look 


had previous talk putting it 
much too importantly 
be faced. 

didn't make it too 


CARRIE: I mean to 


important. Of course, it isn't 


SOPHIE: (Puts her hand on his arm) It 


is important to you. And you must not 


be kind and pretend that 


I'm not being kind 
I told you the truth. I've 


FREDERICK: (Firmly 

been in trouble, 
little. That's all, 
As far as I'm con- 


been in a 
Shyl 


makes us 


now vou ve 
now or ever 
cerned, it seem less like 
strangers. I'd hope you'd feel the same 


wav-—- 


Quickly 
Sophie. It’s a lovely day for driving and 
for lunch. I 
and I will have it at the club 
not talk about it an: 


CARRIE: Run and pack a bag, 


think you 
Now let's 


we ll be in town 


more 


soPpHiE: No. It would be most mistaken 


now. My 


would seem as if I must be ashamed and 


of me to come leaving here 


you shamed for me. I must not come 
with you today I must stay here 
Smiles) It must be faced 


FREDERICK: All right. That makes sense 
Mother 


I'll stay 


and Grandma will drive up and 


here— 


SOPHIE: (Very quickly) No, no. You 
here Points t 


Thev know 


must not stay window, 
ou had made 


And so 


meaning town 


plans to leave today as usual 
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you must leave. We must act as if nothing 
had happen d, and if we do that, and 
are not worried, it will all end more 


quickly. (Goes FREDERICK ) Believe me, 


Frederick. You know what I say is true. 


All must seem to be as it has been To 


MRS. ELLIS) You tell him that, please, 
Mrs Ell 5 

CARRIE: I don’t know. You belong with 
us now, Sophie. We don’t want to leave 


Constance. I think she should 


you, OI 


come along and 


sOPHIE: Oh, she would not do that. You 
know she would not Smiles, very cheer- 
ful) Now. You are both very kind. But 
you know what I say is best for us all, 


and of no importance whether I come 


one week or the next Takes FREDER- 
icK’s arm) You have said I must laugh 
about it I do laugh, and so it will be 
nothing tor me to stay MRS. ELLIS 
come [ he dadoor from the direction of 


the dintir ’ m 


CARRIE Good-by, Sophie. We will be 
walting tor vou She exit passing MRS 
ELIIS without speaking 


FREDERICK: (Unhappily) You all seem 


to know what’s right, what's best, so 


much faster than I do. I 


SOPHIE Smiles, puts her hand over his 
mouth [his is best. Please 
back this 


FREDERICK Then let us come 


week end. Can I do that 


SOPHIE She iches his face) 1 think 


Frederick 


so. You are a nice man. 


FREDERICK Kisses her And you're a 


nice girl to think so. See vou in a few 


days Turns to go out, passes MRS 
Ettis) I feel happy, Grandma MRS 
ELLIS nods, waits for him to exit. SOPHIE 
{fs down 

MRS. ELLIS ifter a second) Sophie 
SOPHIE Smiles as if she knew what 
vas comin Yes 


MRS. ELLIS: Did Carrie ask you to leave 
with us? (SOPHIE nod Ah. That’s not 
When Carrie gets smart she gets 


Sophie 5 


good 


ve! smart Frederick meant 
what he said to you. But I know them 
both and I would guess that in a week, 
or two or three, he will agree to go to 
Europe with his mother and he will tell 
vou that it is only a postponement. And 
he will believe what he says. Time and 
decisions melt and merge for him and 
ten vears from now he will be convinced 
that vou refused to marry him. And he 
will always be a little sad about what 


could have beer 


sopHieE: Yes. Of co 


MRS. ELLIS: Carrie never will want him 
to marry. And she will never know it 
Well, she. too, got cheated a long time 
ago. There is very little I can do—per- 


haps very little I want to do any more. 
Don’t judge him too harshly, child. 


SOPHIE: (Smiles) No, I will not judge. 


I will write a letter to him. 


MRS. ELLIS: That's my girl. Don’t take 
from us what you don’t have to take, or 
waste yourself on defeat. (She gets up 
Oh, Sophie, feel sorry for Frederick. He 
is nice and he is nothing. And his father 
before him and my other sons. And my- 
Well 


a chance, come and see me 


self. Another way. If there is ever 
She moves 
After a 


from the 


out. SOPHIE remains seated. 


second CONSTANCE comes in 


hall. She looks at sopute. 


CONSTANCE: Hesitantl) 
me you'll be going up to town in a few 
weeks to stay with them. I’m glad. (No 


answer? Er 


Carrie tells 


Why don’t you go up to my 
room, dear, and lie down for a while? 
Points to porch) She’s on the porch. 
I'm going to ask the Denerys to leave 
today. I am sure they will want to, any- 
way. And the Griggses will be going and 


then just you and I 


soPHIE: I will not be going to New 


Orleans, 


be no marriage 


Aunt Constance, and there will 
between Frederick and 
me 


CONSTANCE Stares at her) But Carrie 


told me 


SOPHIE: Now she believes that she wants 


to. But it will not be so 


CONSTANCE After a second) I wish I 
could say I was surprised or angry. But 
I'm not sorry. No marriage without 
love 

SOPHIE: (Pleasantly) Yes. Yes 
CONSTANCE: Gently) You're not to feel 


bad or hurt 
sopHieE: I do not 


Mighty 


Everything will work out for the 


CONSTANCE: I’m—Im glad. 
glad. 
best. You'll see 


we'll get the 


After evervbody goes, 


house and the accounts 
cleaned up and straightened out as usual. 
Gail) And then I think you and I 
will take a little trip. I haven't seen 
Memphis in years and maybe in a few 
You know what? We 


can even sell, rent, the place, if we want 


months Gently 


to. We can pick up and go anywhere we 


want. You'll see, dear. We'll have a nice 
time 
SOPHIE: (Almost as if she were speaking 


to a child) Yes, Aunt Constance 


CONSTANCE o¢ out. SOPHIE turns to 


watch LEON, who, during CONSTANCE’S 
speech, has come out on the porch and is 
SOPHIE rises 
She takes the 
coffee pot from LteEon—he has just fin- 
dishe 


him, and pours NINA’S offee 


serving breakfast to NINA 
and goes out to the porch 


ished placing the other nods to 


LEON exits. 


NINA turn ees SOPHIE, turns back 


SOPHIE: You are a pretty woman, Mrs. 
Denery, when your face is happy. 


nina: And you think my face is happy 


this morning? 


SOPHIE: Oh, ves. You and Mr. Denery 


have had a nice reconciliation. 


NINA: (Stares at her) Er. Yes, I suppose 
so. 
SOPHIE: I am glad for you. This is as it 


(She sits 
down) Now could I speak with you and 
Mr. Denery? 


has been and will always be. 


NInA: (Uncomfortably) Sophie, if there 
was anything I can do—Er. Nick isn’t 


here. I thought it best for us all- 


sOPHIE: (Softly) Ah. 


be most sad. 


Ah, my aunt will 


NINA: Sophie, there's no good my telling 


you how sorry, how—What can I do? 


SOPHIE: You can give me five thousand 
dollars, Mrs. Denery 
Demurely; 


American dollars, 
of course. her accent from 
now on grows more pronounced) I have 
degrading 


young girl 


been subjected to the most 


experience from which no 


easily recovers. (In French) A most de- 
grading experience from which no girl 


easily recovers 


NINA: (Stares at her) It sounds exactly 


the same in French 


SOPHIE: Somehow sex and money are 
simpler in French. Well. In English, then, 
I have lost or will lose my most beloved 
fiancé; I cannot return to school and 
the comrades with whom my life has 
been so happy; my aunt is uncomfortable 
and unhappy in the only life she knows 
and is now burdened with me for many 
vears to come. I am utterly, utterly mis- 


erable, Mrs. Denery. I am ruined. (NINA 


burst 


out laughing. sopnie smiles) 


Please do not laugh at me. 


NINA: I suppose I should be grateful to 
vou for making a joke of it. 


SOPHIE: You make a mistake. I am 


most serious. 


NINA: (Stops laughing) Are you? Sophie, 


it is an unpleasant and foolish incident 


and I 


don’t vou feel you’re adding considerable 


don’t wish to minimize it. But 


) 


drama to it 


SOPHIE: No, ma’am. I did not say that 
is the wav I thought of it. But that is 
the way it will be considered in this 
place, in this life. Little is made into very 


much here 


NINA: It’s just the same in your country. 


SOPHIE: No, Mrs. Denery 


is the same in Brussels or Strasbourg or 


You mean it 


Paris, with those whom you would meet. 


In mv class, 


in my town, it is not so. In 


house if a man falls 
| 


a poor asleep 


drunk—and certainly it happens with us 
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each Saturday night—he is not alone 
with an innocent young girl because the 
young girl, at my age, is not so innocent 
and because her family is in the same 
room, not having any other place to go. 
It arranges itself differently; you have 
more rooms and therefore more troubles. 


nina: Yes. I understand the lecture. 
(Pauses) Why do you want five thou- 
sand dollars, Sophie? 


sopuie: I wish to go home. 


NINA: (Gently) Then I will be happy to 
give it to you. Happier than you know to 
think we can do something. 


sopHie: Yes. I am sure. But I will not 
accept it as largesse—to make you happy. 
We will call it a loan, come by through 
blackmail. One does not have to be grate- 
ful for blackmail money, nor think of 
oneself as a charity girl. 


NINA: (After a _ second) Blackmail 


money ? 


sopHige: Yes ma’am. You will give me 
five thousand dollars because if you do 
not I will say that Mr. Denery seduced 
me last stares at her, 


night NINA 


laughs) You are gay this morning, 
madame. 
nINA: (Shocked) Sophie, Sophie. What 


a child you are. It’s not necessary to talk 


this way. 


sopuie: I wish to prevent you from giv- 
ing favors to me. 


NINA: I intended no favors. And I don’t 
like this kind of talk. Nick did not seduce 
you and I want no more jokes about it. 
(Pleasantly) Suppose we try to be 


friends 


sopuie: I am not joking, Mrs. Denery. 
And I do not wish us to be friends. 


NINA: (Gets up) I would like to give 
you the money. And I will give it to you 


for that reason and no other. 


sopHie: It does not matter to me what 
you would like. You will give it to me 
for my reason—or I will not take it 
(Angrily, NINA goes toward door, goes 
into the room, then turns and smiles at 


SOPHIE. 


NINA: You are serious? Just for a word, 
a way of calling something, you would 


h:rt my husband and me? 


SOPHIE: For me it is more than a way 


of calling something 


NINA: You're a tough little girl. 


sopHie£: Don’t you think people often 
say other people are tough when they 


do not knew how to cheat them? 


NINA: Anerily I was not trying to 


cheat you of anything 
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soPHiE: Yes, you were. You wish to be 
the kind lady who most honorably stays 
to discharge—within reason—her obliga- 
tions. And who goes off, as she has gone 
off many other times, to make the recon- 
ciliation with her husband. How would 
you and Mr. Denery go on living without 
such incidents as me? I have been able 
to give you a second, or a twentieth, 
honeymoon. 

NINA: Is that speech made 
before you raise your price? 


(Angrily) 


(Smiles) No. A blackmail bar- 
gain is still a bargain. (CROSSMAN ap- 
pears in the hall, sopuie sees him.) 


SOPHIE: 


NINA: How would—How should we make 
the arrangements? 


sopHiE: (Calling) Mr. Ned. (Pleasantly, 
to NINA) Mr. Ned will know what to do. 


NINA: (After a second to CROSSMAN) 
I'd like to get a check cashed. It’s rather 
a large check. Could you vouch for me 
at the bank? 


CROSSMAN: Sure. That’s easy enough. 


The bank’s just around the corner. 


SOPHIE: Would you like me to come 


with you, Mrs. Denery ? 


NINA: (Smiles) You know, I think per- 
haps it’s wisest for you to stay right 
here. You and I in a bank, cashing a 
check, this morning, could well be in- 
terpreted as a pay-off, or blackmail. (She 


goes out. 
sopuHie: I will be going home, Mr. Ned. 


Good. 
her, turns to stare at NINA, as she passes 


him and goes into hall) At least I hope 
it’s good. 


CROSSMAN: (Smiles (Looks at 


sopuie: I think it is more good than it 
is not good. (He goes out. 


(ROSE comes down the steps. Her manner 
is hurried, nervous. She goes immediately 
to windows. She looks as if she saw some- 
body coming. Then she turns and sees 
SOPHIE 


ROSE: (Very nervous) Oh. Good morn- 


ing Sophie. 


soPHIE: We have seen each other earlier 
this morning, Mrs. Griggs. 


ROSE: Qh. It’s like a nightmare to me, 
as if a year had gone by. I’ve asked for 
my breakfast tray twice and nobody pays 
any attention. And the doctor says that’s 


the way it must be. 


sopHie: (Exiting) I will get it for you. 


ROSE: (Back at the window, speaks to 


SOPHIE who has left the room) Not you, 
Sophie. You have your own troubles, God 
knows. I don’t know how any of us can 
eat anything today. (GRIGGs, in riding 
pants and old shirt, comes in through 
the windows. Because she is upstage of 


the windows, he does not see her until 
she speaks) I've been looking everywhere 
for you, Ben. 


criccs: (Turns) Rose. You knew where 


I was. 


ROSE: That was all we needed here to- 
day: a telephone call to the stables. Oh, 
Ben, it was I who found them. But you 
don’t know about it— 


Griccs: I’ve heard all about it. 
ROSE: Terrible, isn’t it? 
criccs: Not very 


ROSE: He’s been a disappointment to 
me. I’ve been lying on the bed thinking 
about it. Nick Denery, I mean 


Griccs: I’m sorry 


rose: You know, Ben, I’ve just about 
come to the conclusion that I’m often 
wrong about people, mostly men. 


Griccs: And what did you and Henry— 
ah—put together, Rose? 


ROSE: It was so hot in town. Henry’s 
got that wonderful air conditioning, of 
course, but it’s never like your own air. 
I think Sunday’s the hottest day of the 
Athalia’s braces cost 
twenty-five hundred dollars at that Greek 
dentist’s and believe me they don’t make 


anybody look prettier— 


year, anyway. 


What point did you come to 
about my decision ? 


GRIGGS: 


ROSE: Decision? Your decision— 


(Tensely 
the fool. I'm afraid of you when you 


GRIGGS: Please stop playing 


start playing that game. 
ROSE: You afraid of me? 


criccs: Yes, me afraid of you. This 
very minute. Be kind, Rose, and tell me 
what has been decided for me. 


ROSE: (Softly, very nervous) It wasn’t 
like that. Before I saw Henry I went to 
see Dr. Wills. You know he won't ever 
see patients on Sunday. 


Griccs: Not unless the fee is over a 


hundred. 


ROSE: I’ve always been sorry you didn’t 
like Howard Wills. He’s known as the 
best man in the South, Ben. He gave up 
a beach picnic with that woman, you 
know. Only that famous a man could 


buck having an open mistress 


GricGs: I don’t want to hear about Wills. 
Come to the point. What did you and 


Henry— 


ROSE: Grows sober, recognizing the 
tone) I've been uneasy. I’ve sometimes 
been in pain, all summer. But I guess 
I've known since that army doctor in 
1934—I didn’t want to talk about it— 
Moves toward him, frightened) I have 


bad heart trouble, Ben 
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(After a second, as if he were 
that trick, Rose. It’s 


oRIGOS: 
sick) Don’t play 
just too ugly. 


rose: I am not playing a trick. Wills 
wrote you a letter about it. (She reaches 
in the pocket of her robe, hands him a 
folded paper. He takes it from her, reads 
it. 

GRIGGS: Violently How much did 
Henry pay Wills for this? 

wasn't 


(Gently, seriously) It 


Henry 


ROSE: 
bought 
She turns, goes toward door, as if she 
were a dignified woman. 


Even couldn’t buy it. 


criccs: (Softly) Tell me about it. 


ROSE: There's isn’t much to tell. I’ve 
known some of it for years, and so have 
you. I just didn’t know it was this bad, 
or didn’t want to. Wills says I must lead 
a—well, a very different life. I'll have to 
go to the country somewhere and rest 
most of the day—not climb steps or go 
to parties or even see people much. I like 
Well, I just don’t understand 
what I can do, except sit in the sun, and 
Oh, I don’t know. He said 


I can’t say it 


people, I 


IT hate sun 
worse than I am saying 
I’m sorry. 


Griccs: Yes. (After a second 


ROSE: I know you are. You’ve been my 


good friend. I’m frightened, Ben. I play 
the fool, but I’m not so big a fool that 
I don’t know I haven’t got anybody to 
I pretend about the boys and 


what they're like but I 


help me 
know just as 
well as you do that they’re not very kind 
men and won’t want me and won’t come 
(With feeling) And of course 
have 


to help me 
I know 
I've got nobody and I’m not young and 
Awful 


about Henry I always 


I’m scared. scared. 


GRIiGGS: You don’t have to be. 


ROSE: Who is 
Wills says that if I take 
probably will be, in fine shape 


crying, very quietly 
good care I 
might be, 
at the end of the year. Please stay with 
me this year, just this year. I will swear 
me I’m telling 


a solemn oath—believe 


the truth now—I will give you a divorce 
at the end of the year without another 
word. I'll go and do it without any fuss, 
any talk. But please help me now. I’m 
Help me, please. One year’s 


so ared 
a lot to ask, I know, but GRIGGS comes 


to her, presses her arm 


ocriccs: Of course. Of course. Now don’t 
let’s speak of it again and we'll do what 


has to be done 


She turns, goes out. He stands where he 
is. A minute later, CROSSMAN comes in, 
stares at GriGGS as if he knew something 
Then he casually 


was wrong speaks 


CROSSMAN: Seen Sophie? 
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GRIGGS: (As if it were an effort, idly) 
In the kitchen, I guess. Tough break for 


the kid, isn’t it? 


I don’t 


He watches as Griccs takes out 


CROSSMAN: Perhaps it isn’t. 
know. 
a cigarette and lights it. Griccs’s hands 
are shaking and as he puts out the match, 
he stares at them. 


Griccs: (Smiles) My hands are shaking 


CROSSMAN: What's the matter? 


Worst 
I've just 


GRIGGS: disease of all. I’m aill 


gone. looked and there’s no 


Benjamin Griggs. 


Oh, that. 


And you've just found that out? 


CROSSMAN: (After a second 


GRIGGS: Just today. Just now. 


CROSSMAN: My God, you're voung 


GricGs: (Laughs) I guess I was. (Slowly, 


carefully) So at any given moment you're 
only the sum of your life up to then. 
There are no big moments you can reach 
unless you've a pile of smaller moments 
to stand on. That big hour of decision, 
the turning point in your life, the some- 
day you've counted on when you'd sud- 
denly wipe out your past mistakes, do 
the work you'd never done, think the 
thought, what 
you'd never had—it just doesn’t come 
suddenly. You've trained yourself for it 
while you waited—or you've let it all 
run past you and frittered 
(Shakes his head) I’ve frittered 
myself away, Crossman. 


way you'd never have 


yourself 
away. 


CROSSMAN: Most people like us. 


criccs: That’s no good to me. Most 


people like us haven’t done anything to 


themselves; they've let it be done to 
them. I had no right to let it be done to 
me, but I let it be done. What consola- 
tion can I find in not having made 
myself any more useless than an Ellis, a 
Denery, a Tuckerman, a— 

CROSSMAN: Say it. I won’t mind. Or a 


Crossman. 


criccs: The difference is you’ve meant 


to fritter yourself away. 
And does that make it 


CROSSMAN: 


better? 


Griccs: Better? Worse? All I know is it 
makes it different. Rose is a sick woman. 
But you know I’m not talking only about 
Rose and me, don’t you? 


CROSSMAN: I know. 


criccs: (Very slowly) I am not any too 
sure I didn’t partly welcome the medical 
opinion that made it easier for me to 
give up. (Then in a low voice as if to 
himself) And I don’t like Rose. And I'll 
live to like her less. (He starts toward 
CONSTANCE appears in the hall 
tray. She is followed by 
SOPHIE who is carrying a carpet sweeper 
and a basket filled with cleaning rags, 
etc. CONSTANCE comes to the door. She 


door. 


carrying a 


speaks wearily. ) 

CONSTANCE: (7'o criccs) Sorry about 
Rose’s breakfast. I forgot it. Sophie is 
going to help Rose to get packed. I don’t 
mean to sound inhospitable but since you 
were going tomorrow, anyway—(Genitly) 
I’m just tired and it would be easier for 
us. Please forgive me but you’re an old 
friend and you will understand. 


Griccs: (Smiles, pats her arm) I'll take 
the tray. (He takes it from her, goes up 
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the steps. CONSTANCE comes in the room, 
sighs, sits down.) 


CROSSMAN: Sophie. (SOPHIE comes to 


him) I was asked to give you this. (He 


hands her an envelope 


sopHie: Thank you, Mr. Ned 


CONSTANCE: (Idly, without much inter- 


est.) Secrets? 


CROSSMAN: That’s right. Secrets. Old 
love letters or something 

SOPHIE laughs, goes oul 

CONSTANCE: After a silence I hate 
this house today 

CROSSMAN: Well, they'll all be gone 
soon. 

CONSTANCE: You won't go? Please 
CROSSMAN: I'll stay for a few days if 


you'd like me to 


CONSTANCI Oh. ves. I need vou to 


Stay 


CROSSMAN: Points out of vindou 
Don’t worry about what the town thinks 
Just act as if nothing had happened and 


they'll soon stop talking 


CONSTANCE: Oh, I’m not worrying about 
I feel so lost, Ned As if 


myself, 


that Pauses 


} distrusted didn't have any- 


, 
thing to stand on. I mean, right now, if 


you asked me, I just wouldn't know 


what I thought or believed, or ever had, 


or Shyly) Well, what Aave I built my 
life on? Do you know what I mean? 
CROSSMAN: Sure. I know 


with 
Then 
subject 


back to 


wants to 


CONSTANCE: (As if she had trouble 


the words) It's—it’s so painful 
wished to change the 
Sophie will be 


She just 


as uf she 
going 
She 


quic kly 


Europe told me 


> 


go. Did you know that 


CROSSMAN: Is that so? 


CONSTANCE: I was so sure I was doing 


the right thing, bringing her here. You 
see? That’s part of what I mean by not 
knowing the things I thought I knew 


Well. She 


and live with them, but I told her I'd be 


wants me to come with het 
no happier in a new life than she was 


Pauses as if she were 


comine to some- 
thing that frightens her) Nick said vou 
wouldn't be coming here next summe 


Did you say anything like that, or was 
it one of Nick’s lies? (He 


ser her 


not an- 


a 


Why, Ned? 


does 


She stares at him 


CROSSMAN: Hasn’t anything to do with 
you, Con. Just think I'd be better off 
You know, it’s kind of foolish—two 
weeks a vear—coming back here and 


living a life that isn’t me anymore 
Laugh It’s too respectable for me, 
Con. I ain't up to it anvmor! 

CONSTANCI Oh. It’s what I look for- 


ward to 


every summet wi it will I 








Very quickly) Where is Nick? 1 haven't 


seen him. I wish they'd leave 


CROSSMAN: They've gone 


Stares at him) Without a 
Exactly the 
years ago. I didn’t ever tell you that, did 
I? We had a date for dinner. He didn’t 
I didn’t 


Violentl) 


CONSTANCE: 


word to me? wav he left 


come. He just got on the boat 
ever tell anybody before 

What a fool. All these 
a shabby man into the kind of hero who 


back dav all 


years of making 


would come some 


happy 


and shining 


CROSSMAN: Oh, don’t do that. He never 
asked you to make him what he wasn't 


Or to wait twenty years to find him out 


No, he 
She rises, goes to the portrait and stands 


Do I look lke this? 


CONSTANCE: didn’t. That’s true 


staring at it 


You look nice 


CROSSMAN: 


CONSTANCE: Come and look at it 


CROSSMAN: No. I don’t want to 


Much older 


look very 


than I thought 
Puts 
Well, I 


want to Say 


CONSTANCE 
or And I 


the picture 


don't bright 


away from her 


haven't been very bright. I 


something to you. I can’t wait any 


longer. Would you forgive me? 


CROSSMAN: Forgive you? For what? 


CONSTANCE: For wasting all these vears 


For not knowing what I felt about you, 


or not wanting to. Ned, would you have 


me now? 


CROSSMAN: (After a second 


What did 


you sav? 


Would 
7 hen 


direc tion of the 


CONSTANCE vou marry me? 


There ts a pause SOPHIE comes 


from the dining room 
d le an- 


steps she 


carrying a carpet sweeper and a 


ing basket As she goes up the 


cheerful French 


is singing a song. CON- 
STANCE smiles She's happy That's 
good. I think she'll come out all right, 
always 
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There 


Kent Smith and Carol Goodner at the end of the play 


Stares at CONSTANCE, then 
in a room and 
I go to work and I play a game called 


CRUSSMAN: 
slowly, carefully) I live 
getting through the day while you wait 
for night. The night’s for me—just me— 
and I can do anything with it I want. 
used to be a lot of things to do 
with it, good things, but now there’s a 
bar and another bar and the same peo- 
ple in each bar. When I’ve had enough 


I go back to my room—or somebody 
and that never means much 


A few 


reading 


else’s room 
one way or the other 


I'd have 
night just me But I 


years ago 
after 
that 


weeks of night 
don't do 
much anymore. Just read, all night long 


You can feel good that way. 


CONSTANCE: I never did that. I'm not a 


reuder 


As if he hadn’t heard her 
And a few vears ago I'd go on the wagon 


CROSSMAN: 


twice a year. Now I don’t do that any- 
more. And I don’t care. (Smiles) And 
all these years I told myself that if you’d 
loved me everything would have been 


I'd have had 


worth something to myself 
that. I 


a good life, been 
I wanted to 
to believe it. 


different. 
tell mvself wanted 
Griggs was right. I not only wasted my- 


self, but I wanted it that way. All my 


life I guess, I wanted it that way. 


CONSTANCE: And you're not in love 
with me, Ned? 

CROSSMAN: No, Con. Not now 
CONSTANCE: Gets up, goes to him 
Let’s have a nice dinner together, just 


you and me, and go to the movies. Could 


> 


we do that 


CROSSMAN: 


I've kept myself busy look- 


ing into other people’s hearts so I 
look 
you think I was still 
Sorry I fooled 
And I’ve 


of all those who 


have to into my 


If I made 


in love, I'm 


wouldn't 
Softly 


own. 


sorry 
fooled 


liars least 


you 
sorry I my self. 


liked 


lie to themselves 


and 


never 


Most of us lie 


to ourselves, darling, most of us 


CONSTANCE: Never mind 
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this unusual symposium 
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Twenty-nine great 
contemporary dancers, dance 
experts and choreographers 
bring their special talents and 
experience to this unique 
cellection of articles on the 
Dance. Doris Humphrey and 
Ruth St. Denis write on 
ethnological aspects; George 
Balanchine, Morton Gould and 
José Limon on dance creation; 
Frederick Ashton, Pearl Primus, 
Charles Weidman and Helen 
Tamiris on dance aesthetics; 
and many other famous artists 
on equally important subjects. 


Among the 
illustrations are dance sketches, 
costume designs, examples of 
choreographic notation, 
photographs of famous dancers, 
scenery treatments, etc. An 
exciting, comprehensive book— 
there is nothing else like it in 
print. 
$5.00 wherever books are sold 
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GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


(continued from page 21) 


talents in the way of legitimate acting are 
not yet such as to measure up to the bril- 
liant marquee lights and the size of the 
newspaper advertisements. 


The play in which the screen queen has 
made her bow is the same kind of machine 
made job as the author's antecedent Affairs 
Of State, of mildewed hokum and rubber- 
stamps all compact. Its dialogue hasn't any 
of even the artificial sparkle of some of 
that in the earlier exhibit and the whole 
has the ring of a tired writer desperately 
trying to concoct something that, sustained 
by a hypothetical movie glamour name, 
will bring some money into the box-office 


Verneuil’s fondness for dressing up mid 
dle-aged actors as diplomats is here again 
in evidence. On this occasion the actor is 
the French variety of the species and oc- 
cupies himself in the time-honored hokum 
of surrendering the young star, who has 
made matrimonial overtures to him, to a 
younger man who, he sagaciously appre- 
ciates, is the real object of her affections 
By way of selling the chow to Miss Rogers 
and making her doubly enthusiastic about 
it, the author has provided her with the 
opportunity to play a dual role, that of 
the dazzling heroine and that of her less 
dazzling and sedate sister, and Miss Rogers, 
who evidently esteemed the idea as some 
thing very recherche, duly pleasures herself 
in the childish business of makeup changes, 
etc. Next season Verneuil will doubtless 
try to cash in by manufacturing a vehicle 
for some other movie queen in which she 
plays not only the dazzling heroine and 
her drab sister but also the butler. The play 
will further raise the ante and contain at 


least three diplomats 


Assisting Miss Rogers is a company con 
taining Tom Helmore in the role of the 
young doctor who has fetched her heart 
and Paul McGrath in that of the diplomat 
who magnanimously withdraws from the 


‘ ompet ition 


IV 


Since nothing IL covered up to the mo- 
ment of feeding this commentary to the 
presses had been disclosed in the way of 
dramatic merit, I venture to look ahead a 
bit and report on the reading of a script 
which, if they let the original alone and 
don't perform the customary ‘ Broadway 


monkeyshine changes on it, has some 


After having gratified us with Shadou 
ind Substance and The White Steed and 
then for some years depressed us with a 
succession of turkeys involving the rebirth 
of religious faith in bomb shelters, actors 
hush-hushing around as ghosts of the dear 
departed, and other such dramatic seda- 
tives, Paul Vincent Carroll has come forth 
in the tentatively titled The Devi! Came 


From Dublin with a wild, mad-sane farce- 


comedy that should re-establish him in 











our affections. It’s jolly, intelligent, warm. 
ing stuff and so superior to the generality 
of comic writing we get these days that we 
wonder what kind of pills he has been 
taking to cure him of the doldrums in 
which for the past ten years he has found 


himself 


Phe action of the play takes place in the 
Irish village of Chuckeyhead near the con. 
troversial Northern border and deals with 
the efforts of constituted authority, vested 
in the person of one Udolphus McCluskey, 
to put a halt to the smuggling activities 
of the natives which are bringing them 
wealth and great glee in life. And it deals 
further with the machinations of the vil- 
lagers, operating through a sexy hussy, to 
put the nosey intruder to rout, that they 
may continue to enjoy the fruits of their 
border shenanigans. The curtain falls on 
the defeat of their foe and on their alco- 
holic celebration of the fact that they have 
been justly rewarded as decent Christian 
gentlemen. 


Carroll has written the story into an 


extravagantly humorous stage evening 
which, though at times approaching sheer 
burlesque, retains always a healthy under- 
current of whimsical sagacity. The law, he 
says, is all very well if it does not unnec- 
essarily interfere with the happiness of the 
people upon whom it is imposed, and he 
says it with such lusty, good fun that even 
the Bar Association, whatever ‘its private 
opinion, should publicly set him up to the 
drinks along with the Chuckeyhead natives 


he celebrates. 


Better than anyone else, the lrish have 
the knack and talent to fashion comedies 
of this kind. Though essentially farcical, 
the plays — other examples are Robinson's 
The White-Headed Boy and Birmingham's 
General John Regan — retain the superior 
air of comedy and do not descend, as the 
English, French and German often do, to 
mere frantic physical action as an over-all 
substitute for suaver humor. There may 
conceivably be an Irish exhibit of this sort 
that is given to slamming doors, characters 
shooed into closets and bed-bottoms em- 
ployed as hiding places, but if there is I do 
not at the moment recall it. What I do 
recall is farce-comedy, however extravagant, 
that expresses its looniness intelligently and 
that has in it always a trace of amusing 
mind and sound feeling and droll convic- 


tion. 


It isn’t that physical action is enurely 
absent; there is certainly a good dose of it 
in this Carroll affair. But it comes naturally 
and honestiv out of the materials and is 
not, as in variou* other cases, arbitrarily 
dumped into them. The essential difference 
between farce and comedy may perhaps be 
partly defined in this way: farce is a form 
of drama in which the characters are pre- 
sumably more amusing chasing their pos- 
teriors hither and thither than, as in 
comedy, employing them for the cushions 
nature and civilization intended rhe 


French farcical stage thus frequently re- 


















Se a er peer 


sembles nothing so much as a treadmill on 


which in the interests of a_ theoretical 
humor the characters disport themselves 


like lubricious the German, | 


kangaroos 
while less hysterical, a platform on which | 
the movement is considered to be electric | 
in the degree that the characters comport 
themselves with an unnatural and strained 


personal discomfort; and the 


English a 
place where the only character even dimly 
recognizable as faintly normal is the gar- | 
dener who periodically pops into the pro 
ceedings to inquire what's wrong with all | 
the other characters. Carroll, for all the! 
farcical essence of his exhibit, has written 
identi 


characters that are fundamentally 


fiable as human beings 


I am occasionally taken to task by volun 
teer critics for so often pointing out the 
familiar aspect of plays or situations, it 
being their 


didn't 


argument as if everyone 


already know it —that familiarity 
since it’s the treatment that 
What the 


to reflect 


doesn't matter 


alone counts volunteer critics 


do not seem upon is that the} 


treatment of the familiar is nine times out | 


of ten so poor that the familiar becomes 


twofold tedious. It is that point I try to 


make. Certainly familiar enough is the 


key business in Carroll's play: the man of | 
rectitude who falls under the spell of a 
loose woman, finds his old pious reserve | 
faltering, and eventually surrenders to het 
and is beaten. Most often it is a man of 
the cloth: sometimes it 1s a sanctimonious 
moralist. In this case it is the latter. But 
familiarity again doesn’t much matter here; 
Carroll has handled the old stuff comically 
having resorted to 


enough to atone for 


materials in the dusty files 
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“| have been on the stage with Tamara Daykar- 
hanova. | have known her for a long time, and 
of course have talked theatre with her for hours, 
as actors will. | have seen the fine results of her 
teaching. She has great knowledge of the 
theatre and of people, and a warm understanding 
of individual problems, and the ability to develop 
properly one's particular talents." 

MYRON McCORMICK, Stage and Screen actor 


Applications Now Accepted 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


“Tamara Daykarhanova is a sincere theatre artist 
and @ person with enthusiasm and integrity. Her 
background and training includes years as a 
member of the Moscow Art Theatre under Con- 
stantin Stanisiavski which means that she worked 
closely with some of the masters of the modern 

theatre." 
JOSHUA LOGAN, Director of South Pacific, 
Mister Roberts, etc. 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO, PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 


SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





Prepare now for television, stage, radio, screenin 
the producing atmosphere of world-famous Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. Degree and non-degree courses 
for professional and academic careers include 
speech, play analysis, body movement, make-up, 
history and literature of drama, and many more. 

Learn by doing at Pasadena Playhouse million- 
dollar plant. Live in Playhouse-owned dormitories. 
Reasonable tuition. Write today for information. 








ELLIOTT REID 
(continued from page 55) 
Did Mr. Reid’s success story have a 


glamorous beginning? ‘Well, I wish I 
could say I was brought up in Tibet or 
Lower Rhodesia or some other colorful 
place, but actually I’m a native New 
Yorker. My mother was a fashion de- 
signer, my father worked in a bank. I 
attended Pelham grammar school and at 
the tender age of ten I played Scrooge 
in A Christmas Carol. I got a few laughs, 
it felt extremely nice, and from that day 
on I abandoned any plans I might have 
had to be a cowboy or a fireman. It was 
Acting for me! I was very tall for my 
age—it seems as if I’ve always been six- 
feet-two—and at first this was a hin- 
drance. I'd try out for a role as some- 
one’s son. The actor playing the father 
might be five-feet-nine. He'd take one 
look at me and say I wasn’t right for the 
part! Finally, when I was sixteen or sev- 
enteen, I played a small role in the 
March of Time radio show with Orson 
Welles. Then came Caesar, then Ralph 
in Shoemaker’s Holiday—both produced 
by Mr. Welles’ Mercury Theatre.’ 

Mr. Reid entered the Navy in 1942 for 
a two-and-a-half-year stint. ‘I had a bor- 
ing land job while I was stationed at 
Newport. I'd always had the ‘language 
bug’ so I bought a Linguaphone set and 
learned to speak Russian. Since then I’ve 
learned French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Words and sounds have always intrigued 
me and knowing languages has sharpened 
my sense of mimicry . . . I was in Mexico 
last winter and it is amazing how pleased 
people are to discover that you're inter- 
ested in them enough to speak their 
language.’ 

After 
guished under contract to Paramount. In 


leaving the service he ‘lan- 
two years I never went near a camera. 
I call it the desert period of my life.’ 
Eventually, however, he made several 
films, including The Story of Dr. Wassell 
Sierra and the soon-to-be-released RKO 
picture The Whip Hand. 

Within the past two Broadway seasons 
Mr. Reid has been seen in Two Blind 
Mice and The Live Wire, both of short 
duration. He is also a popular radio and 
television actor. In fact, as he puts it: 
‘Last year I was employed for a grand 
total of three and a half weeks in the 
theatre. Radio and television have car- 
ried me along, and I’m very grateful.’ 

Mr. Reid, too, has had to dodge the 
bugaboo of typecasting. ‘I’ve always had 
the problem of looking like the run-of- 
the-mill juvenile while wanting to be a 
character actor. With this face of mine 
they always want to typecast me as one 
Average Joe after another. Actors are 
forever talking about ‘big’ parts, but as 
everyone knows you can be on stage for 
hours in a humdrum role and no one 
remembers you; whereas a really juicy 
‘bit’ can count for a lot.’ 

Mr. Reid’s 5-minute Kefauver sketch 


is a Case in point. 
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LIZ MONTGOMERY 


(continued from page 40) 


members with no great affection a rather 
grueling experience during the tryout of 
Miss Liberty in Philadelphia, when Irv- 
ing Berlin showed up at a rehearsal with 
a new song that necessitated seventeen 
costume changes which she designed be- 
fore nightfall. 

Not many costume designers bother 
shopping for fabrics, but Liz Montgom- 
ery is one who does and goes to great 
Edith 
Lutyens, whose workshop turns out thou- 


lengths to get what she wants. 


sands of theatrical costumes each season, 
regards Miss Montgomery highly as a 
designer with a superb color sense, and 
gratefully as one who ‘makes up her 
mind. Liz can look at a fabric,’ says Miss 
Lutyens, ‘and know immediately whether 
it will do. Some designers paw over box 
after box of fabric samples, arriving at 
no decision and causing a delay that ap- 
proaches the catastrophic.’ Miss Lutyens 
also gives a hand to Miss Montgomery 
for her ability to ‘work broadly. She 
doesn’t design buttons, beads or details 
that won’t carry beyond the footlights. 
She has an unerring sense of the essen- 
tials.’ 

This aptitude for essentials must have 
been evident early in life, as far as Miss 
Montgomery’s career is concerned. Born 
in Oxford, England, and reared in Cam- 
bridge, she attended art classes at an age 
when most youngsters are learning to 
read. While still in her teens she illus- 
trated magazine articles. She continued 
this work later in London and went to 
art school at night, where she met the 
Harris sisters and encountered a burning 
ambition similar to hers: to design for 
the theatre. 

The three girls took the first step in 
that direction by entering a costume de- 
sign contest, an event of the Old Vic 
theatre’s annual which 
netted them six of the twelve prizes and 
the personal approbation of the judge, 
John Gielgud. He offered them their 
first job, designing costumes for the Ox- 
ford University Dramatic Society's pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet. (This was 
in 1932.) In their second production, 
Richard of Bordeaux, also for Mr. Giel- 
gud, they designed both sets and cos- 
tumes and premi¢red the name, Motley. 
Richard was a hit, and so were the Mot- 


costume ball, 


leys. They demonstrated a topnotch abil- 
ity to create spectacular and imaginative 
effects—and on a very limited budget. 
Miss Montgomery admits that in their 
took on the 
making of the costumes too, ending with 


youthful exuberance they 


a profit of £7 to be divided among the 
three of them. 

Their flair for ingenuity stood them 
in good stead during the war when fab- 
rics and supplies were almost impossible 
to get. Gertrude Macy, Katharine Cor- 
nell’s general manager, is particularly 
impressed with this phase of the Motley 





Montgomery, says Miss 
Macy, ‘is willing to experiment with or 
substitute materials to get the desired 
effect.’ 


talent. ‘Liz 


One point on which Miss Montgomery 
expresses herself strongly is her belief 
that costumes and setting should be de- 
signed by the same person or persons 
working in close collaboration, to ensure 
the most satisfactory effect. ‘No one in 
England would dream of parceling out 
designing, she says 


Productions in this country for which 
she and her partner, Margaret Harris, 
designed sets and costumes include: The 
Tempest, A Bell for Adano, Pygmalion, 
The Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard, 
He Who Gets Slapped, the ballet, Dim 
Lustre and Hope for the Best. They were 
signaled out as the recipients of Bill- 
board’s first annual Donaldson award ‘for 
the best costume designs of the 1943-44 
season’ in the play division. The play: 
Lovers and Friends; the costumes, con- 
temporary. The films have carried the 
Motley signature; so far television has 
not. Since 1946 Miss Montgomery has 
carried on independently in this country 
while the Harris sisters have been kept 
busy in England. 


The production that statistically was 
Liz Montgomery's peak was Miss Liberty, 
for which she designed 400 costumes of 
the 1890 period. Obviously, each pro- 
duction presents different problems. In 
Anne of the Thousand Days, Rex Harri- 
son, being far from a corpulent Henry, 
was provided with a thick jacket of foam 
rubber to wear under his costumes, which 
were made of upholstery fabrics to fall 
easily in the rich, heavy folds of the 
Tudor era. In South Pacific the problem 
was how to get variety and color in a 
play peopled with GI’s and nurses. Miss 
Montgomery solved this in the show- 
within-a-show scene by having the nurses 
wear Costumes made of newspaper comic 
pages, rope and surgical gauze, and by 
having Myron McCormick perform his 
dance in a show-stopping caricature of a 
South Sea costume. 


For the new musical, Paint Your 
Wagon, circa Far West 1850, Miss Mont- 
gomery was momentarily stumped on 
what kind of headdresses to give the 
women. She loathes the poke bonnets of 
that period, so she evolved sunbonnets 
that reflect the era without hiding the 
faces. The costumes in this play, particu- 
larly the men’s, had to appear worn and 
used, so she had them paint-sprayed and 
washed thoroughly several times. 


At present she is engaged in another 
and recurrent activity: apartment-hunt- 
ing, which in her usual fashion she will 
make short shrift of, to concentrate on 
the more important job of designing for 
whatever 


hand. 


new production may be at 
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VANISHING AMERICAN AT THE MET 
(continued from page 15) 


new production it restages a veteran 
opera rather than try out a new one. 
The average American opera is too big 
a gamble. The Metropolitan dare not 
risk a failure. 


But is that hesitation to welcome our 
native composers a justifiable one? It 
certainly is. Of the nearly thirty Amer- 
ican operas produced at the Metropoli- 
tan during the past forty years, three or 
four have had any degree of success. 
Why were the others failures? Because 
their composers had not learned their 
trade. Writing an opera is far different 
from writing a symphony. First of all, its 
composer must choose a libretto that is 
good theatre, that would have some ap- 
peal to an audience even without music. 
Furthermore, in sheer bulk of music, so 
to speak, he must compose the equiva- 
lent, in length, of three symphonies. If 
he had only the orchestra to contend 
with, those would be his only responsi- 
bilities. But he has a much heavier re- 
sponsibility: to the singers. It is he who 
determines whether a word is to have an 
upward or a downward inflection, 
whether a given word can be sung on a 
high note, how long a word may be held 
before it becomes meaningless, what 
words in a sentence are to be stressed. 
He is responsible for the pace of the 
action, how fast a given scene is to be 
taken, how long the pauses between 
speeches are to be. In other words, 
determines the ‘reading’ of the lines. He 
functions not only as composer, but to a 
certain extent as director and coach 
as well. 


At the risk of sounding smug, let me 
drag my own experience into this discus- 
sion. The Metropolitan commissioned two 
operas of mine, and produced them 
both. Both were, as American operas go, 
successes. If they were, it was because, 
before undertaking the commissions, I 
had written incidental music for nine 
plays. I had had four years of watching 
plays rehearsed, expanded, and cut, of 
listening to actors, and, most important, 
watching audiences; 


cut, slashed 


hearing my music 
, stretched out, and thrown 
theatrical 


out—all for good, sound, 


reasons. 


It was a unique privilege, one that the 
average American composer has not en- 
joyed. If he lacks theatrical experience, 
it is because he has no chance to acquire 
any. Suppose there were just one theatri- 
cal producer in this country, just one 
producer of new plays. What would be 
the state of the American theatre today? 
Yet that is precisely the situation in the 
The Metropolitan is the 


only producing opera company in the 


field of opera. 


United States, the only company giving 
world premiéres. If a given composer is 
the Met produces 
his opera. If he is still luckier, it is a 
success. If it is a failure, it is dead. The 


tremendously lucky, 
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score is so much waste paper. The com- 
poser has nowhere else to take it. He is 
not allowed to be a beginner, to make 
mistakes. He must be in there, compet- | 
ing with Mozart, Wagner, Verdi, and 
Puccini, right from the start. He is not | 
allowed a failure. If the Met doesn’t | 
perform him, nobody performs him. 


Europe tells another story. In Feb- | 
ruary, 1904, Puccini’s Madame Butterfly | 
was produced at La Scala, in Milan. To 
call it a failure would be an understate- 
ment. It was whistled, hissed, and howled 
off the stage. But Puccini and his pub- 
lisher had faith in it. The composer 
made a few cuts, changed it to three 
acts instead of two, and saw it produced 
at Brescia, a small city near Milan, in 
May of that same year. Its success was 
overwhelming. Butterfly was on her way 
around the world. If the composer had 
been an American, and if that first per- 
formance had been at the Metropolitan 
instead of Milan, you would never have 
heard of Butterfly. 


And the answer to all this? 
mind, it’s a very simple one; forget the 
Met. And there are signs that some of 
our composers are beginning to forget 
the Met. Gian Carlo Menotti started it. 
His chamber opera, The Medium, first 
produced at Columbia University in 
1947, and another, lighter one, The 
Telephone, first performed at the Heck- 
sher Theatre that same year, were pro- 
duced, as a double bill, at a comrrercial 
theatre, and, to everybody’s amazement 
registered a solid hit. Another of his, The | 
Consul, was later produced on Broadway 
with equally happy results. All three | 
are written for a small orchestra (twenty 
men; too small, if you ask me), simple 
sets, and no chorus. In other words, they 
are works that can be performed, with | 
some chance of making a profit, in an | 
average commercial house. Kurt Weil’s | 
setting of Street Scene was another ges- | 
ture in the direction of writing opera for | 
the theatrical, as opposed to the operatic | 
public. Douglas Moore’s Giants in the | 
Earth is another. I have talked to people | 
who were a little bewildered by parts of | 


To my 


the score of The King and I. They| 
wanted more tunes. The tunes are there, | 
but they serve a double purpose. Not | 
only do they appeal to the ear, but they | 


are used to carry the story along and to 


enhance the emotional impact of that | 


story—which is opera, or if you like, 
‘opéra comique.’ 

I believe that the lasting American 
operas, for the next few years, at least, 
are going to be written in the opéra 
comique form—in the French sense of 
the word; that is, opera with spoken 
dialogue. They will not call for the 
gigantic vocal, orchestral, and choral 
resources of the Metropolitan, and they 
will be produced in commercial theatres 
of average size. And they will have a 
public. 
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works.” Like Shaw, who was expert in 
discussing his critics’ viewpoints as well 
as his own, Bridie, too, explains many of 
the dramatic tricks he used and why 
some of his early plays were not more 
‘successful in the West End theatres 
When an Irish critic took him to task 
for glorifying the Scottish Sot, this was 


Bridie’s answer: 


‘You will find that a great deal of 
imitation rum, gin, beer, orange curocoa 
and sherry is drunk in these plays, and 
the hero of each of them gets blotto at 
least once during the action. This might 
be taken to indicate that I like my heroes 
to be drunk and think them attractive 
in this condition. Indeed, this is not so 
It is a trick. . . . The point of the trick 
is that in my part of the country a man 
is slow in revealing the picturesque or 
emotional side of his nature unless he 


has blunted his inhibitions by some arti- 
ficial means.’ 


Bridie brings a whole bag of tricks to 
the drama, but this one would seem the 
most successful or least obtrusive device 
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BRIDIE’S SCOTTISH FACETIAE 


(continued from page 42) 


of the lot. Many of us will remember 
Dame Edith Evans’ enchanting perform- 
ance as the bibulous Lady Pitts in 
Daphne Laureola. As one of Mr. Bridie’s 
Highland characters might say——‘There’s 
nothing like a wee drop, lassie, to show 
who is Queen of her own castle.’ Or, as 
the author might comment on his tip- 
pling’ peeress, ‘nothing is so affecting as 
a tipsy scene for the actor to straightway 
establish the philosophy underlying the 
motives of his or her two hours’ traffic 


on stage.’ 


‘I find a few facetiae light this wilder- 
ness of a world like glow-worms,’ says 
the murderous physician in Dr. Angelus 
(1947). 


tially wrong with many of Bridie’s plays 


That is, no doubt, what is par- 


His characters, even when they are bent 
on arson or murder, invariably take time 
out to be playful. We find ourselves lis- 
tening incredulously to such lines as ‘the 
Bonnie, Bonnie Banks of the Tigres’ or 
‘I am just a poor Highland girl’ spoken 
in his biblical parable, Tobias and the 
Angel (1930). In his The Queen’s Com- 
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Brett Warren 





For the Performer in Allied Art 


For App't. Write or Phone 


President Theatre, 247 W. 48 St. 
Plaza 7-4277 





edy (1950), which is subtitled ‘A Ho- 


meric Fragment, the Olympians even 
discuss the atom bomb and sing a ditty 
parodying the song The Last Time I 
Saw Paris. This is the kind of under- 
graduate humor that one expects to find 
in amateur theatricals or, at best, in skits 
out of musical revues. It may be carp- 
ing, however, to criticize Bridie for the 
very gift which has endeared him to 
British audiences for nearly two decades 

-his deftness in stringing together jokes 
in the theatre. Also one cannot under- 
estimate his civilized charm, He may be 
guilty of will-o’-the-wisp themes, of too 
much whimsy, but he is seldom dull. 
Just as Shaw's, Barrie’s and Maugham’s 
plays can boast of their own atmosphere, 
so Bridie’s dramatic works are suit generis; 
the wit or punster in Bridie often as not 
overrides the moralist or blots him out 


altogether before the play is over. 


When James Bridie is being ‘a de- 
scendant of Puck and Queen Mab,’ as 
the late James Agate, in The Later Ego 
dubbed him, then he is a real joy. His 
play It Depends What You 
(1944), which I saw in London during 


Mean 


the war, is one of the best in the comic 
tradition. Here Bridie lampooned the 
BBC Brains Trust, the British counter- 
part to our own Information Please, and 
had a walloping good time revealing to 
us that there was more calculated malice 
in his pen than the casual spectator 
might ever have suspected. It seems 
Bridie never got over his early failures. 
He always held that The Black Eye 
1935) was, in his way of thinking, the 
best of his failures. He attributed its 
failure to the female regiments of de- 
cency that could never accept his playboy 


hero’s right to live happily ever after. 


I am not so sure he isn’t right about 
The Black Eye. For into this play he 
poured much of his own personal charm 
and captured the pleasant male free- 
masonry that he sought in the clubs and 
pubs and among his native haunts. Born 
in 1888 in Glasgow, where he practiced 
medicine most of his life as Dr. Osborne 
Henry Mavor, Bridie was affectionately 
known to his cronies as ‘old fish face.’ 
But only an individual who was given to 
treating life as a lark as Bridie was wont 
to do, could have used the pen name 
Mary Henderson when he wrote his first 
play The Sunlight Sonata for the Scot- 
tish National Players in 1928. This is 
the same man, incidentally, who, in 
1949, when asked by a _ photographer 
where his spiritual environment was, re- 
plied, chuckling—‘It’s either the bar or 
the bath.’ 
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pe. The Readers Subscrip WOW tas been created 


under the editorial direction of W. H. Auden, Jacques rip and Lionel Trilling with 
one essential purpose in view—to make good books available at real savings. 


The books offered here, The Collected Poems of W. B. 
Yeats and Two Cheers for Democracy by E. M. 
Forster, typify the kind of books that The Readers’ 
Subscription will distribute—works whose importance 


Membership in The Readers’ Subscription will cost 
you nothing. And for the opportunity of buying the 
books that you want at a saving of more than 40%, 
you simply agree to accept as few as four of the 


is in direct relation to 
their literary excellence, 
not their position on the 
best-seller list. 


twelve monthly selec- 
tions made by the edi- 
tors in the first year of 
your membership. 







Our belief:, the importance of a 


certain literary audience is implicit in our asso- 
ciation with The Readers’ Subscription. It is 
the audience that by taste and training finds its 
pleasure in what used to be called serious litera- 
ture—in the novels that are not “universally ac- 
claimed” but continue to be read decades later, 
in the poetry that, is “strange” until all the 
anthologies reprint it, in literary criticism, in 
cultural history, in biography. 

It isthis audience that makes possible the pub- 
lication of those works of imagination and in- 
tellect which, whether or not they ever become 
popular, are of incalculable effect. And the 
influence of this audience can be decisive at a 
time when economic pressures threaten the 
continued publication of such works. 

This, then, is the audience we are undertaking 
to serve. We do not presume to say that each 
book we choose will be a classic. But it will be 
a book that we honestly admire and enjoy. 


WH. Auden. 



















Begin your membership .. And accept, free, 


as your first bonus book 
THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF W. B. YEATS 


now with 
TWO CHEERS FOR DEMOCRACY 


by E. M. Forster 


ws, at last, in this one 
handsome volume com- 
plete with all his own final 
revisions, are all of Yeats’s 
published poems from 
1889 to his death in 1939. 








Retail 
List Price 


$4.00 


Special 
Members’ 
Price 
$3.50 


THE EDITORS 


le his first full-length book 
since 1936, Mr. Forster, 
perhaps the greatest living 
English novelist, presents 
a brilliant collection of 
essays on subjects political 
and persona! 


Price $5.00 


Free to members 


Consider some of the advantages that members will enjoy 


> Monthly Selection: Each month you will be able 
to buy, at the special members’ price, a book that the 
editors, W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun and Lionel 
Trilling, believe to be outstanding in current literature. 


Readers’ Subscription which you will receive each 
month) will feature original contributions by leading 
writers and critics. 


d am THE READERS SUBSCRIPTION, INC. 
4 c/o THEATRE ARTS, 130 West Séth St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
) LEASE enroll me in The Readers’ Subscription. I am to receive, 
free, The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. As my first selection 
send me Two Cheers for Democracy by E. M. Forster at the 
members’ price of $3.50 plus 25c for postage and handling. I 
agree to accept three other selections during the first year of my 
membership. 


> Bonus Books: After every fourth selection that you 
accept, you will receive, free, a valuable and expensive 
bonus book of your own choice. 

> Economy: Your savings on the purchase of monthly 
selections may run as high as 25%, and your over-all 
savings, realized through the receipt of bonus books, 


ee 


will surely exceed 40%. NAME ee f-: 
> The Griffin: In addition to critical commentary by ADDRESS —- 
the editors, The Griffin (the publication of The city— —_ IONE-__STATE__ _As 
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unnoticed, the greatest compliment that 
could be paid to those particular depart- 
ments. And, in the role of the bank 
clerk, the picture presents the ubiquitous 
Alec Guinness, fresh from his bout with 
the London theatre critics for playing 
Hamlet with a beard. 

The story The Lavender Hill Mob re- 
lates is slight and indubitably amoral. 
But its telling is masterly. And, happily, 
the burden of it is one that unfailingly 
enlists the sympathy of every audience - 
the turning of the worm, the inheriting 
of the earth by the meek, the triumph of 
the little man, the slaying of Goliath by 
David. In this case, the David is so small 
and the giant or, better, giants, so huge 

an underpaid clerk himself 
against the English Treasury and Scot- 
land Yard 


ranges 


that inevitably the audience 
ranges iself beside him. Who has not 
dreamed of robbing the mint? Here is 
a little fellow who not only dreams it 
He goes ahead and does it. 

Working for twenty years at his job 
of supervising the deliveries of gold bul- 
lion from the foundry to the Bank of 
England Mr. Holland, our hero, has 
gained a reputation with his employers 
for extreme caution, uncompromising 
honesty and, of course, monumental stu- 
pidity. Mr. Holland, they feel, has no 
ambition and no skills. He is content to 
be a humble checker of gold bars. 

But when a Mr. Pendlebury (bril- 
liantly played by Stanley Holloway), a 
manufacturer of tourist souvenirs, moves 
into his boarding house, Mr. Holland 
confides that he has worked out a fool- 
proof method of appropriating a million 
dollars in gold. Thc insuperable difficulty 
has always been the getting of the money 
out of England. Now, with the advent of 
Mr. Pendlebury, even that obstacle has 
been surmounted. The bars can _ be 
melted down and cast into the souvenirs 
which Pendlebury has, for years, shipped 
across the channel to Paris for sale at 
the Eiffel Tower. 

Holland’s sounding out of Pendlebury, 
an obviously respectable citizen, is one of 
the high points of the film. As a visitor 
to his new friend’s foundry, watching 
him melting ore and moulding it into 
paperweights, a process that practically 
duplicates the casting of the gold bars 
he has so long watched, Holland is 
seized with his great idea. His last prob- 
lem is solved, but will Pendlebury go 
along with him? He tells his plan as a 
hypothetical way to rob the Treasury 
Pendlebury is charmed at the simplicity 
of the maneuver. ‘It’s a good thing we’re 
both honest men!’ he exclaims. 

‘Do we have to be?’ Holland queries 
hopefully. And with the dawning recog- 
nition that they are two of a kind, little 
men with reckless imaginations, the fun 
begins. Inexperienced of course in crime, 
the conspirators are nevertheless aware 


they need a ‘mob’ and go about it in the 


~J 
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THE LAVENDER HILL MOB 
(continued from page 37) 
most direct manner, trapping in the 


foundry two incompetent sneak thieves, 
lured there by a series of loud, public 
conversations about an unprotected, well- 


stocked safe in the Pendlebury factory. 
And in this wise the Lavender Hill Mob 
is born. 

Although Holland’s carefully detailed 
holdup plans go awry when Pendlebury, 
as look-out, absent-mindedly walks off 
with a sketch he has been nervously ex- 
amining at a street stall and is arrested, 
and the holdup men themselves are con- 
fused about their directions, leaving the 
hero to wander blindfolded into the 
Thames, the gold is nevertheless deliv- 
ered as ordered. Holland is acclaimed a 
national hero for the fight he put up to 
save the bullion—Guinness is superb as 
he modestly, in the role of honest clerk, 
accepts congratulations from his superi- 
ors at the bank and graciously takes his 
small rise in salary. In the quict of Pen- 
dlebury’s business premises, the mob 
melts down the bars and Pendlebury pro- 
duces solid gold replicas of the Eiffel 
Tower for export. 

Part of Mr. Holland’s plan to divert 
Scotland Yard’s attention from him is to 
remain quietly at work. So it is only 
when his vacation starts that he and his 
partner journey to Paris to pick up the 
swag. The first real complication arises 
when the two, visiting Pendlebury’s stall 
at the Eiffel Tower, realize that a mis- 
take has been made at the storage house 
and that a group of six English school- 
girls has just bought, as souvenirs, six of 
the solid-gold towers. Pendlebury is for 
grabbing up the remainder and fleeing; 
Holland refuses to be a hunted man for 
the rest of his life. The towers must be 
retrieved before anyone realizes their 
value. 

Thus begins one of the funniest chases 
on record. French officialdom, as a whole, 
seems lazily intent on holding up the 
Englishman as they race to catch the 
ship taking the youngsters home. Forced 
tinally to fly back to England, they trace 
the girls to a fashionable school and buy 
back five of the souvenirs. But one 
chubby youngster refuses to sell. Stalking 
her, after class, to what they think is 
her home, they find themselves led to a 
big police fair, where the girl hands her 
tower, as a gift, to a policeman she 
fancies. Surrounded by the law and los- 
ing their heads, the ‘mobsters’ snatch the 
souvenir, dash through a garden maze, 
steal a radio-equipped car, and start for 
London, pursued by hundreds of Eng- 
land’s finest. Not since the old Keystone 
Cop days has there been a zanier picture 
chase, the enormous dignity of the Brit- 
ish constabulary adding an extra zest to 
the jape. The always inadequate Pendle- 
bury is speedily captured. Holland gets 
away with six solid-gold Eiffel Towers. 

The picture uses every device of low 
comedy yet remains, somehow, believable, 


bright and even rather sophisticated. Its 
travesty of its country’s honored tradi- 
tions, its spoofing of Scotland Yard, its 
laughter at its protagonists, are amiable 
in intent, completely lacking in the bit- 
terness or slyness of so many of the ex- 
pert French or Italian comedies. It is the 
laughter of persons whose institutions 
and customs are so taken for granted 
that they can be chipped away at cheer- 
fully, with no fear that they will ac- 
tually come down or even be made really 
ridiculous. 

In the manner of a Maugham short 
story, the tale is told in retrospect or 
what, in picture parlance, is known as a 
frame. At an elaborate party in a big 
South American hotel the hero, host to 
a number of notables, is telling his ad- 
ventures, apparently to an English guest. 
At the close of the film, we find the host 
handcuffed to the guest who, although 
he enjoyed the party enormously, is lead- 
ing kim politely away. Scotland Yard 
has, evidently, vindicated itself. But not 
before Mr. Holland has had a very good 
time. Screen audiences know crime will 
always be punished, no matter how 
pleasant it might be, just once, to see an 
attractive character get away with it. 
But, at any rate, Mr. Holland has cut 
a quite a swath with his six golden 
towers. 

Alec Guinness, known to New York 
theatre-goers for his greatly admired in- 
terpretation of the role of Sir Henry 
Harcourt-Reilly in T. S. Eliot’s success- 
ful verse-drama The Cocktail Party, pre- 
sented here last year (he appeared here 
briefly once before, in 1942, in Terence 
Rattigan’s Flare Path), is responsible for 
much of the charm of The Lavender 
Hill Mob. Like the late Louis Jouvet, he 
alternates between the theatre and the 
cinema, playing leads or small parts that 
interest him on the stage or screen, shut- 
tling between high tragedy and farce, 
playing the title role in Richard II or 
the Fool in Lear, Ferdinand in the 
Tempest or deGuiche in Cyrano. He has 
played with John Gielgud and, at the 
Old Vic, with Laurence Olivier and 
Ralph Richardson. But he is probably 
best known to picture-goers here for his 
work in Kind Hearts and Coronets, 
where he delineated eight separate and 
distinct characterizations, one of them 
a woman. He has been seen here, too, 
in the role of Henry Pocket, in Great 
Expectations, which he himself adapted 
for the screen and is currently on view 
as the terrible Fagin in the controversial 
picture Oliver Twist. 

To the role of little Mr. Holland, the 
white-collar drudge who nurses a secret 
dream of glory, Guinness brings that de- 
ceptively casual competence gained only 
by years of training and stage experience 
and the love for his metier so often lack- 
ing in the work of our own, better- 
publicized stars. 
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—— Do You Remember: 














4 Fred and Adele Astaire 
Se in “The Band Wagon”? 


John Barrymore Marilyn Miller 


as “Hamlet”? as “Peter Pan’? 





Judith Anderson 
Jose Ruben 
in “As You Desire Me”? 


Le 


Helen Hayes in 
“Mary of Scotland”? 


Tallulah Bankhead 
in “The Little Foxes’? 
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This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 
3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


it the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
A been captured in this superb volume. Over 3000 
photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Anna Held, Judith Anderson, Laurette Taylor, Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 


cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours Measures over @ foot high 





. a panes - : er a bc co 3000 photographs of fa- 
on end. It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. mous plays and players 
since 1900 









Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


The Fireside Theatre is an important new 
service to drama lovers. It brings you the full 
text of the new stage successes, each in a hand- 
some volume 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the new 
plays. You will know them intimately, scene 
by scene. You can savor their full richness; 
re-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 
successes 

Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have 
won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
public Yo u receive them as soon as possible 
after opening night—to read, enjoy, and dis- 
cuss while everyone is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 
Curtain Time 


taining play-review 


reccive a free subscription ¢ 
an informative and ente 


Ic describes each selection in advance, so that 


you may decide whether or not you want it. 
You need accept only four selections a year. 
The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. 
The volumes are handsomely bound, and soon 
grow into a library well worth having. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward. 
Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
known theatrical people highly commended 
the Fireside Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” 
says Roland Young. “Ie will bring new de- 
light to thousands.” 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre, together with your first selection. If 


not delighted, you may return both books in 
10 days and your membership will be can- 
ed The Firesid heatre pt 1.7 
I Lot 


Refeciier 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE i 


1 DEPT. TA-I1, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- 
TION A Pictorial History of The American 
Theatre," together with my first selection, and en- 
roll me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I 

} th books within 10 days you will cancel 
iy membership. [f I keep them, you will send me 
Curtain Time’’ in advance of each new play selec- 

and I will pay $1.89, plus shipping charges 
for my first selection. | will keep “‘A Pictorial His- 
tory of The American Theatre’’ as a FREE Gift, and 
take at least three more plays at the same low Club 
price from the twelve or more which you will offer 
ypen on Broadway as possible. 
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Offer 4 Z only in U.S. and Canada. (Slightly 
Higher in anada iddre 5 Bond St., Toronto) 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
e¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 
Mid-Winter Term opens Jan. 15th 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
RGOM (42, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 19, NW. Y. 






N 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
HORTON FOOTE 
MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 


For Interviews Write or Phone Oregon 5-4/25 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y 








The Neff's Mills Players of 


BROOKSIDE PLAYHOUSE 


now accepting students for fall and 
winter school and repertory com- 
pany. 
—proscenium and theatre-in-the-round 
—unlimited opportunities for acting 
stage, platform and radio 
—private and group instruction 
—qualifying students accepted in 4 
months summer stock company 
—all students room and board at thea- 
tre, excellent food and comfortable 
living quarters 


Write: 


Registrar, Brookside Playhouse 
Petersburg, R. D., Penna. 





Conservatory 
of Music 


DRAMA 


DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant 
Director 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production—Design 
Modern Theatre seats 500 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with majer in Drama or Dance 


Experimental Theatre seats 125 
Catalog on request 
Drama Dept 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fenway Boston, Mass 
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|this wee Truman 


NAMES THAT ANNOY 


(continued from page 53) 


eyes of blue, offshoot of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Southern school of narrative whose 
prattle was pearls for the columnists, 
(still the writer, not 
the President), who wore sneakers to the 
opera and whose tread matched his soft 
Just last 


though it seems like twenty, Fleur Cowles, 


New Orleans drawl. year, 
the editor of Flair, a magazine devoted to 
a number of nonsensical things, was very 
much in the news. It was impossible to 
pick up a newspaper without finding her 
quoted in its columns, justifying her idea 
for the publication, entering with vim 
into every controversy about the worth 
of her avant-garde baby, and more than 


that, one’s eyes were assailed every month 
by full page ads in the dailies extolling 
its virtues. Oh well, that’s past history 
and she’s forgotten now. And whatever 
happened to Gypsy Rose Lee, the book- 
loving, epigram-slinging epicene stripper 
whom Time once loved so well? 

So it’s giving the public what it wants, 


2 


eh? Well, as a philosopher with a mind 


on the matter once said, ‘Some impose 


upon the world that they believe that 
which they do not; others, more in 
number, make themselves believe that 


they believe, not being able to pene- 
trate into what it is to believe.’ 

The lack of originality, though not 
of inventiveness, is what is most appalling 
distorted 


the eaitors 


magnifying glass of 
followed the 
piffe-purveyors and each other straight 
down the party line on Ezio Pinza, whose 
star-dotted sex appeal has been enum- 


in this 
publicity. All 


erated so often by so many blow-hards 
that it has become monotonous. Well I, 
sick of Pinza. He's an 
He doesn’t have 


for one, am 
acquired taste anyway. 
that magic vibrancy for each and every 
one of us just because his steel grey hair 
is siill verdant, his teeth intact and his 
voice not far off the beam. Has anyone, 
just once, suspected that it’s all an in- 


flated brimming over publicity man’s cup 


| of desire, rather than a spontaneous out- 


pouring of authentic feminine adulation? 
Has it occurred to no one but myself that 
even though Pinza embraced Mary Martin 
than in South 
Pacific, that she just might prefer the 
embraces of her own husband; or that 
Lana Turner, for all the opera-star’s much- 
touted virility 


in more manly fashion 


in Mr. Imperium, might 
the kiss of her 
own slightly flabby Bob Topping? 

I’m sick and tired of Clifton Webb with 
his smug old-hat Noel Coward (The 
Scoundrel 


yet be more thrilled by 


way of casting a bon mot. I 
quote from a recent interview: ‘I am a 


dreamer, said Clifton Webb, carefull, 





clipping each syllable, folding his fingers, 
fogging the scene with smoke from a 
‘A dreamer with one eye on 
the box office.” So what Mr. Webb? It’s 


nice that you're successful as countless 


Craven-A. 


Mr. Belvederes, but where's the humility ? 
of Conrad Hilton, 


dancing 


I'm weary whose 


foibles 
darling daring 


and partners are such 


news to the society 


screamers. It gives me vast ennui to 
read just one more time about how he 
squired this screen siren or that around 
the floor of his very own Persian Room 
at his very own Plaza Hotel. Who cares? 
And I'm 
think of it, by the romance of his spoiled 
and left 
Elizabeth Taylor of the limpid blue eyes 


and the bossy 


even more revolted, come to 


who loved 


offspring Nicky, 


ma-ma, all in six months. 
‘He gave me stomach ulcers,’ she com- 
plained plaintively to the press. It just 
might have been all the rich food they 
devoured when they made the grand tour 
of the old man’s hostelries, or a psycho- 
somatic guilt reaction might have set in 


Miss 


a stupendous 


because Taylor fell heir to such 


trousseau (gratis) from 
Ceil Chapman, and hardly had time to 
off the 
M-G-M 


were saying, ‘He may come back, but 


wear it before the bloom was 


rose and the spokesmen from 


we think it’s final.’ It was. 


The yawns which Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein arouse in me are pretty deep-seated. 
Why do the copy writers keep drumming 
up their successes and the thousands of 
dollars, too many to count, which come 
rolling in each week from Oklahoma and 
South Pacific? Doesn't 
remember their flops? What about Alle- 
gro? And The Heart of the Matter which 
folded on the 
we're adding, what about Burning Bright? 


anyone but me 


road? And as long as 


I am pained by the continual stress 


in the America’s Number one 


ne plus ultra angel, Howard Cullman. Mr 
and Mrs. Cullman are quoted ever-last- 


press on 


ingly and even write articles about their 
Granted 


that their batting average has been pretty 


astuteness in investing in shows 


good, they still haven’t a corner on clair- 
What 
some of their other wrong guesses? Why 


voyance about Montserrat and 
don’t the Cullmans, just for a change, 
write a piece on the times they missed 
the boat? That's what I'd be interested 
in reading 

I'm sick of Madame Valentina, the 
clotheshorse clothes designer whose por- 
fashion 


celain physiog appears in the 


magazines. Her deadpan look of too 
utterly utter boredom is wearisome. I am 


Maggi MecNellis and her 


it - never - was manner. Some- 


harrassed by 


society - as - 
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NAMES THAT ANNOY 
(continued from page 74) 


times I fear that her over-concentration 


on costumes, coiffures and exquisite 


corsetting for her television show makes 
her forget that she also needs a program. 
I'm fatigued with Gelonel Serge Obelensky 
and the parties he gives at the Sherry 


Netherland’s Carnival Room. Prince of 


the royal blood or no, he’s the hotel’s 
president, so what's so special about his 


parties? It was not too long ago that 


he was throwing the self same binges 


for the identical people at the Rendez- 
vous Room of the Plaza, where he form- 
erly worked. Can’t the society colum- 
nists understand how really exhausting 
redundancy is? What a blessed relief 
it would be to read, ‘Serge Obolensky did 
not give a party last evening for Mrs. 
William Woodward, Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
etc!’ 

New items like these leave me cold: 
‘Faye and Skitch Henderson thumbed their 
noses at a false Hollywood report they 
were quibbling by billing and cooing in 
the most conspicuous corner of the Cub 
Room. Now isn’t that something? Faye 
Emerson, with or without Skitch Hender- 
son, has been so inflated by the publicity 
hounds, with the columnists and the 
editors-without-a-fresh-idea following suit, 
that she has become what could un- 


charitably be termed a cliché. 


[The voices as well as the names in 
print of Tex and Jinx, Derothy and Dick, 
Pegeen and Ed and others of their ilk, 
fill me with lassitude and despair. Expert 
practitioners themselves in panegyric, they 
perpetuate their endless paper bags of 
fluff like a cat pursuing its own tail, so 
that after awhile it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish where tail leaves off and cat 
begins. I’m fed up with their pristine 
delight in their hoity-toity world of ‘peo- 
ple’ (the same ones, over and over), their 
sparkling, eager-mouthed recital of the 
most inane doings of persons who mat- 
ter very little to anyone but the most 
morbid column scanners. Even their 
benefit appearances pall, after a time, 
and you wish that they'd please, please 
just stay home and shut their mouths. 


What are they 


contributing? Entertain- 


ment for the millions you say? Well, 
count me out 
I'm completely out of patience with 


Louella Parsons and her queenly though 
of times illiterate manner of disposing 
her favors on the luckless stars upon 
whom she fattens Though they may 
tremble in their boots waiting to see 


whether the wind blows hot or cold, I’m 


not intimidated In fact I sometimes 
wonder whi the poor blighted film 
slaves don’t form a union and vote her 
out 


If I read one more self-consciously 


obscure remark by Salvadore Dali, my | 
toes will turn up. And who are these 
‘beautiful’ Hungarian Gabors, mother and 
daughters, Sari, Magda and Eva, who give | 
the newsmen a field day ever so often | 


because they are perpetually getting their 





furs and jewels lifted ? The names of Mary | 
and Laddie Sanford make me see red. | 
‘Mary Sanford, the beautiful film star wife | 
of the polo player,’ is the way it usually 
reads. When do you stop being a film 
star for heaven’s sake? Mrs. Sanford | 
hasn’t been in a picture in twenty years. 
Sharman Douglas can go any place she 
likes with any eligible bachelor extant, 
but it isn’t exactly news now, is it? I’ve 
read all the articles I can stomach about 
Hopalong Cassidy, Toots Sher, Sherman 
Billingsley, Bob Hope and Bing Grosby. 
How is it that nobody but me groans 
when every last irritating fact about the 
Groaner’s over-publicized life hits the 
headlines? What difference does it make 
to me whether he and Dixie Lee are or 
And what 
are the wild waves saying about Frankie 
Sinatra and Ava Gardner? Pick up vour 
paper, any day, and read all about it. 

Mrs. Geerge Washington Kavanagh and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt can go to as 


many openings at the Metropolitan as 


are not seeing eye to eye? 


they want, with diamond 


complete 
stomachers, but seeing their photographs 
in their fancy getups year after year 
doesn’t make me ooh and ahh. As for 
Tallulah Bankhead, that 


child of nature, if I catch much more 


untrammelled 


of her only slightly censored utterances 
on the subject of sex, dope, drink, her 
own deeds and misdeeds, and especially 
her everlastingly repeated ‘Dahhling’ in 
her low-down Alabamy-mammy voice, 
I’ll be obliged to write a letter to the 
editor. 

The feeders of piffle to the public, 
besides lauding the byline grabbers and 
quoting the mirror hoggers, really ought 
to get a new pitch. I suppose it is too 
much to hope, however, that Leonard 
Lyons, that perpetual first-nighter, whose 
eyes rove over the crowd in the lounge 
between the acts and in Sardi’s later, 
like frenetic pool balls seeking the 
cushion; that Earl Wilson, who laps up 
the plaudits of his cronies with the 
smugness of one born to the ermine: 
that Hy Gardner, Frank Farrell, Robert 
Ruark and their other pen pals will 
soft-peddle their sycophantic burbling 
about their tight-knit exhibitionistic 
coterie. After all, twaddle is the colum- 
nists’ business. But remember the Gilbert 
and Sullivan song? Well I’ve got quite 
a little list and I'm sure they won't be 
missed 
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movement to make a character and an 
atmosphere.’ She also studied the early 
French and English folk dances, the 
more recent American folk dances (which 
doubtless inspired her ballet Rodeo) and 
that’s just about the extent of her choreo- 
graphic background. However, this gave 
de Mille a technique grounded in ballet 
and a wonderful sense of form that she 
derived from the balletic and folk dance 
idioms. Her knowledge as to what was 
good for her developed a marvelous 
sense of characterization that has been 
one of the dominant characteristics in 
her composing for the concert, ballet 
and Broadway theatre fields. 


Those who know de Mille best will 
tell you that it is due to her early work 
in the concert field that she has the 
ability to set up a real sympathy between 
her characters and the audience. This 
training began with her concert debut 
in 1928, which included her now famous 
Stage Fright, a solo based on the Degas 
sketches, with de Mille in a big tulle 
skirt, a watering pot in her hand and a 
frightened look on her face. In 1929 
program with 


she shared a_ concert 


Charles 


American genre works, like the late: 


Weidman and by then het 


‘49’ were more in evidence. Later that 
same year, de Mille staged the boisterous 
dances for the revival of The Black 
Crook in Hoboken, New Jersey 

In 1930 de Mille went on a brief con- 
cert tour with some of her earliest com- 
positions and also danced a great deal 
in California, where she had grown up 
She came back to New York, however, 


in 1931, joined the Dance Repertory 
Theatre and also staged the ‘Smokin’ 
Reefers’ dance for Flying Colors, the 


revue starring Clifton Webb. By 1932 
de Mille had made her Paris debut and 
then went on to London where Arnold 
Haskell, one of England’s leading dance 
critics, termed her as ‘the first idiomatic 
While in London, d 
Mille also staged the dances for Ger- 


American dancer.’ 


trude Lawrence’s Nymph Errant and, 
later, the dances for the revue Why Not 
Tonight? During 1935 and 1936, de 
Mille came home long enough to devise 
the dance sequences for the Norma 
Shearer - Leslie 
Juliet in Hollywood, and she also pro- 
vided choreography for the 


Hooray For 
Dream 


Howard Romeo and 
musicals 
What ahd Swingin The 
Then, and until the war broke 
out, she divided her time between Eng- 
land and America. 

Ballet-goers may recall that it was de 
Mille who was responsible for bringing 
Tudor and Laing over to America, 
where they joined Ballet Theatre during 
its inception. For Ballet Theatre’s first 
season in 1940 de Mille produced Black 
Ritual, a Haitian voodoo for Negro 


dancers, and, in 1941, Three Virgins 
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DANCE BY DE MILLE 
(continued from page 35) 


and a Devil, with its sly digs at medieval 
manners and morals. In 1942, she staged 
Rodeo for the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and it was on its first night at 
the Met, when de Mille received seven- 
teen curtain calls for the ballet and her 
dancing of the central role, that Rodgers 
and Hammerstein decided that she was 
just the one to design the dances for 
their up-coming musical Oklahoma! The 
rest, as almost any theatre-goer knows, 
is history, with de Mille’s dances for 
One Touch of 
Carousel, Allegro, Brigadoon and Gentle- 


Venus, Bloomer Girl, 


men Prefer Blondes following in suc- 
cession. Allegro and Out of This World 
with its choreography by Hanya Holm) 
were both directed by de Mille and she 
also staged Benjamin Britten’s modern 
opera, The Rape of Lucrece, in New 
York. In addition, there has been de 
Mille’s Borden-like Fall River 
Legend, mounted for Ballet Theatre in 


Lizzie 


1948, which has since been hailed as 
one of the great American ballets both 


at home and abroad. 


Over the years, de Mille has developed 
what is for her a successful approach to 
Broadway choreography that is just as 
unique as it is full of plain good sense 
In the first place, de Mille never has 
done a show that she doesn’t believe in 
and, before she takes on a show, she 
normally gets hold of a book, hears the 
score and sees what she can do to imple- 
ment the book with dancing. She gen- 
erally thinks it over for two months and 
spends at least one of these propped up 
in bed, with plenty of cups of tea, think- 
ing out dance ideas. By the time she’s 
signed the contract, she usually has the 
Then, a 


month before rehearsals, she begins the 


whole dance idea in essence. 


actual dance plotting. On the first day 
of rehearsals there’s generally not a 
moment wasted because her ideas are 
completely formulated 

‘Ever since observes 
Agnes de Mille, ‘I have decided where 


the dances go. I have to decide where 


Oklahoma! , 


because where means what.’ During the 
actual plotting of the dances for a musi- 
cal, de Mille begins working with her 
musical arranger and accompanist, Trude 
Rittman, who reports, ‘Agnes gets a 
much clearer notion of what she wants 
to do when she works with music. Her 
relation to music is a very lyric one and 
you can work very freely with her whereas 
Robbins, for 


forms the music of his movement.’ 


Jerome instance, almost 

Having had a long experience in work- 
ing in concert, ballet and the theatre, de 
Mille realizes the great differences be- 
tween each of these mediums. She be- 
lieves that a theatre dance cannot be 
self-contained, like a ballet, but that it 
has to mesh with the story and it has to 


have impact. The set and costumes in 


a musical are usually built for other 
things but de Mille employs them as best 
she can. In a ballet, says de Mille, you 
have a bare stage, some settings, a sym- 
phony orchestra, the pick of the best 
dancers and forty minutes of stage time. 
In the theatre, however, the choreogra- 
pher has to cope with too much scenery, 
quantities of singers and the dance gen- 
erally follows other kinds of extraneous 
people and, of necessity, telescopes time. 
As a result, theatre dancing generally 


has a two dimensional effect 

Speaking of her choreographic style, 
de Mille contends, ‘I don’t have any 
esthetic convictions about what dance 
should be. I use a mixed style and I 
don’t approve of it but I do it. My danc- 
ing people are not stock figures. There 
is a dramatic structure inside each dance 
and it has to represent the life out of 
which it grows.’ This approach, of 
course, is the inevitable result of de 
Mille’s early concert dances in which she 
started on dramatic ideas and learned 
how to tell a story in movement. Part of 
her great gift is the ability to put a per- 
sonality on the stage and thus reveal 
part of a human being 

Ask any of the dancers who are per- 
forming for de Mille what it is like to 
work with her, and they will tell you 
that her directions are simple and that 
she uses direct methods to get an idea 
across to a performer. Dancers report 
that de Mille’s ballets are not ingenious 
as far as steps go but that she’s infal- 
lible as far as characterization goes. She 
has a knack for seeking and finding the 
particular aspects of an individual, finds 
out what they can do and then draws 
them out with ideas and movement. 
Asking first for an expression, a mood 
or an atmosphere, de Mille starts work- 
ing from the inside out. As a result, her 
dancing figures emerge on stage as 
human beings with a real personality 

The most recent example of this may 
be found in the new Paint Your Wagon 
at the Winter Garden Theatre, where 
none of de Mille’s dancers are doing 
anything that they, as 1850 California 
miners and dance hall girls, wouldn't 
naturally do. In the second act de Mille 
has staged what amounts to a real vari- 
ety show and this includes a much dirtier 
than usual can-can dance, done by a 
great beefy woman in hoop skirts, who 
has a male partner. Many people find 
this dance and others in Paint Your 
Wagon the sexiest numbers that de Mille 
has done vet for Broadway. Rowdy and 
rousing as they are, however, these 
dances are true to type and true to their 
period and, thanks to Agnes de Mille, 
dance and dancers have come alive again 
in the Broadway theatre and the new 
musical comedy season has started out 


with its best foot forward 
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you can tamper with the play without 
Shaw knowing about it, let me also warn 
you that he has the most uncanny way of 
knowing exactly what you are doing. 
Once Arnold Daly wanted to present one 
of Shaw’s plays at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre on Fortieth Street. Shaw cabled 
his refusal because the street was being 
repaired!’ 

I learned later from Shaw that a 
lady, one of his early admirers, had 
been in the habit of attending the per- 
formances of all his plays in New York 
with the book in her lap, and wrote 
Shaw instantly if anyone deviated from 
the printed word. She undoubtedly also 
kept him informed of the condition of 
the New York streets. 

Armed with Shaw’s ferocious contract, 
which no lawyer has ever dared to in- 
terpret, we proceeded to make the first 
production of Heartbreak House. The 
world premiére took place on November 
10, 1920, and brought this playwright 
back to the living theatre after an ab- 
sence of several years. But at the outset 
we were faced with a difficulty, for after 
engaging the beguiling blonde-haired 
Effie Shannon for the part of Hesione 
Hushabye, we noticed she was described 
by Shaw as having ‘magnifient black 
hair. In the text of the play, Ellie, 
another character, says to her, ‘Oh, you 
don’t mean to say, Hesione, that your 
beautiful black hair is false.’ Effie was 
requested either to dye her hair black 
or wear a black wig, but her reaction 
to both proposals turned the approach 
into a retreat, if not a rout. The six 
Guild Directors put their heads together 
and hit upon the ingenious plan of hav- 
ing the line slurred in the reading. 


I had corresponded with Shaw regard- 
ing The Devil’s Disciple, and he had 
invited me to communicate with him 
when I arrived in London, although he 
expressed the belief that Richard Mans- 
field had ‘squeezed the last farthing out 
of the D’s D’ and that the play was 
essentially a ‘star melodrama and, as 
such, not so much the Theatre Guild’s 


business as, say, Barrvmore’s.” 


Arriving in London in the winter of 
1921, I called on St. John Ervine, who 
gave me some advice as to how to 
achieve my objective. ‘He’s really a very 
kind man,’ said St. John. ‘When I lost 
my leg in the war, he sent me a post- 
card saying that every tree is better off 
for a little pruning. This was his way 
of telling me not to dwell too much on 
my troubles.’ 

This did not sound very reassuring, 
and I left Ervine with the impression 
that a difficult task lay ahead of me. The 
morning arrived when I was instructed 
to call at 10 Adelphi Terrace, and I 
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SHAW AND BACK TO METHUSELAH 


(continued from page 22) 


walked up the stairs to the entrance to 
Shaw’s apartment. A low fan-shaped grill 
of sharp iron spikes separated the stair- 
case landing from the lower floor of the 
building, and I speculated on how easily 
a precipitous retreat might result in one’s 
being impaled on this formidable bar- 
ricade. The door opened, and I was 
shown into the study, a comfortable 
Georgian room, crowded with photo- 
graphs and busts of Shaw himself, and 
dominated by a cheerful fireplace on the 
white mantel of which was carved the 
words “They say — what say they — let 
them say!’ I innocently supposed that 
this was Shaw’s own personal formula 
for iconoclasm, but learned from him 
years later that this legend was on the 
mantelpiece before Shaw moved into the 
apartment. Paraphrasing the motto, I 
said to myself ‘Shaw says what says 
he let him say!’ and I waited with a 
little more courage as a result. 

After a few minutes, Shaw came in, 
lean, white-bearded and erect, looking 
rather like Father Christmas on a hun- 
ger strike, minus only the red cloak and 
the bell. His face was pink and red, his 
eyes alive and keen, and his manner very 
cheerful and sprightly. He greeted me 
warmly, put me at my ease, and after 
discussing the production of the play, 
asked to see the photographs I had 
brought with me. His sharp blue eyes 
handsome set Lee 
‘Quite good,’ 
he said, rather severely, in the manner 


scanned the very 


Simonson had provided 


of a schoolmaster appraising an exami- 
nation paper, ‘only the room should look 
like a ship’s cabin, and Simonson has 
made the tops of the doors rounded 
instead of flat. Doors on ships are never 
rounded.” I murmured apologies, and 
said that it hadn't hurt the play no 
one had noticed the tops of the doors 
anyway, they were so engrossed in his 
dialogue! His severity relaxed until he 
came across a picture of Effie Shannon. 
‘Isn't she playing the part of Hesione?’ 
he asked, sharply. My heart momentarily 
stopped beating. The vision of being per- 
mitted to produce more Shaw _ plays 
began to fade. I nodded, and the sharp 
blue eyes regarded me angrily. ‘But she 
has fair hau you must have cut one 
of the lines!’ ‘Well, not exactly, I re- 
plied ‘We just 


would you have done?’ The fate of my 


mumbled it what 


mission hung in the _ balance Shaw 


smiled. ‘That’s all right, he said, and 
the crisis was passed 

I broached the subject of producing 
more of his plays. He evaded me 
plunging into an account of his latest 
work, Back to Methuselah, which he had 
been writing during the war, and which 
he assured me was probably the longest 


and best play ever written. It was based 


on the theory that mankind could extend 
the span of human life from the Biblical 
threescore and ten to many thousands 
of years, by leading a Shavian existence 
on lines laid down by Shaw himself, and 
which succeeded to the extent of carry- 
ing him into his nineties with no mental 
idiosyncrasies other than those which 
have been habitually associated with 
him. The play itself was in five separate 
parts, and since it began with Adam and 
Eve and stretched over millions of years, 
it seemed that no member of our Theatre 
Guild audience was likely to live long 
enough to be able to disprove any of 
Shaw’s prophetic conclusions. My inter- 
est was excited, and I asked for a copy. 
‘On your way back from the Continent, 
drop in to see me again, and I'll have 
the plays ready by that time.’ 

After a while, Mrs. Shaw entered. She 
was a gentle gracious lady with plain, 
pleasant features, and of medium height 
and comfortable build. She was about 
the same age as Shaw, whom she seemed 
to regard in much the way a mother 
would a brilliant young son who needed 
careful guarding. Perhaps her maternal 
attitude came from the fact that she 
married him after nursing him through 
a rather dangerous illness. Shaw seemed 
a little quieter in her presence, as though 
on his good behavior, but I sensed a 
relationship between them which I was 
to learn afterward was based upon the 
deepest respect for each other’s qualities. 
Upon the death of Mrs. Shaw many 
years later, the American newspapers 
printed a ridiculous story that she had 
left her personal fortune ‘to teach the 
Irish good manners’ because of Shaw’s 
lack of them. During the years I was to 
know them both, I was _ constantly 
amazed at Shaw’s courtly old-fashioned 
manners. If Mrs. Shaw started to leave 
the room, Shaw would leap from his 
chair, dash like a sprinter to the door 
with his beard waving, so as to arrive 
ahead of her, and he would hold it open 
with a deep bow until she had passed 
into the hall. On the occasion when I 
first met her, Shaw introduced her in 
the grand manner, like an impresario 
displaying a prima donna, a role which 
did not fit Mrs. Shaw in the least. He 
ostentatiously seated her in a chair, and 
showed her the photographs of the pro- 
duction, which she admired apprecia- 
tively. However, when Shaw pointed out 
his objection to the doors with the 
rounded tops, she replied simply, ‘What 


>: 


difference does it make to which the 
great man made no reply. I was to learn 
from many years’ friendship with Mrs 
Shaw that ‘the Genius, as she lovingly 
called Aim, was guided by her excellent 
common sense, which often served as an 


antidote to his tendency to explode fire- 
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works on all occasions. Moreover, she 
suggested the subjects of some of his best 
plays, including The Doctor’s Dilemma 
and Saint Joan. Mrs. Shaw was most 
kind to me and invited me to lunch with 
them when I came back from the 
Continent 


Returning to London a month or so 
later, I called again on the Shaws. The 
iron spikes had lost their terror, and 
seemed even a little friendly as I rang 
the bell. After being told politely by 
Shaw that I was not to smoke in the 
dining room (a wholly unnecessary pre- 
caution, since I did not smoke at all 
then), we had lunch, during which 
G.B.S. gave me his views on the war and 
the peace which was in the making. ‘I 
have seen the end of the German Em- 
pire,” he said, devouring a goodly help- 
ing of cabbage, ‘the end of the Russian 
Empire, and as for the British Empire - 


he winked, and ate some more cabbage. 


We talked about Back to Methuselah, 
and the best way to present it. Shaw’s 
idea was to have all five plays produced 
consecutively, so that the audience would 
have to take the entire dose in one help- 
ing. On leaving, he said he would send 
me the printed proof sheets, and I asked 
for a contract. ‘Don’t bother about a 
contract,’ he said, as I stood at the door 
taking my leave, ‘it isn’t likely that any 
other lunatic will want to produce Back 
to Methuselah!’ 

And he was right, as usual. 

Shaw had evolved the idea of certain 
individuals living for several hundred or 
even thousands of years from studying 
some of the experiments made in Austria 
by Dr. E 


main theme of the play. In due course, 


Steinach, and this was the 


the proof sheets arrived at my hotel 
together with a letter dated March 9 
1921, reading: 


At last I have got a complete set 
of proofs of the forthcoming volume. 
You will understand that I am 
breaking faith with my publishers in 
letting them out of my own hands 
for export and that I must place you 
under the most blood-drinkingly sa- 
cred obligation not to show them to 
a soul except in confidence to your 
colleagues and the T.G. of America 
If any account of them or quotations 
from them reach the press in either 
country there would be the devil to 
pay for me. Further, as they are not 
finally corrected for press will you 
send them back to me when the book 
is published or else write me an 
assurance that vou have destroved 
them with vou own hands. If vou 
once let an imperfect text loose,: you 


can never overtake it and I always 


have to destroy my unused proofs 


with the greatest care. Bon Voyage! 
His postscript read: 


The’ final corrections will not in- 
volve any change that you need take 
into account. Also you may regard 
the dialogue as drastically cut, so the 
producer has nothing more to hope 
in that direction. 


My heart fell as I read the postscript. 
I was to regard these plays, running into 
thousands upon thousands of words, ‘as 
drastically cut’! I studied the proof 
sheets on shipboard, and whether due to 
a bad storm which lasted for several 
days, or to the plays themselves, no 
Atlantic crossing ever seemed longer. 
Nevertheless, I was highly excited by the 
adventure of producing so imaginative a 
work, and I wrote him en route telling 
him so, and also calmly suggesting that 
he rewrite the second play of the series, 
which struck me as too local. My first 
task on arrival in New York was to 
ensure the secrecy which Shaw had im- 
posed on me as a ‘blood-drinkingly sacred 
obligation,’ whatever that might mean. 


One of the difficulties of the youthful 
Theatre Guild arose from the fact that 
six tongues can wag six times more fre- 
quently than one, and the problem of 
keeping theatrical news out of the New 
York newspapers was almost as difficult 
then as it is today, when some of our 
newspapers employ reporters with all the 
talents of private detectives to spy on 
our doings. On arriving in New York, I 
swore my colleagues to secrecy and then 
let them read Back to Methuselah. They 
did, and realizing the length and expense 
involved, as well as the fact that we 
were nearing the end of the theatrical 
season, the decision to produce the play 
was postponed over the summer. Mean- 
while, Shaw wrote me that he wanted 
the play published in book form, which 
seemed illogical in view of his earlier 
admonition to make no mention of the 
plot before its public performance. I 
suggested he postpone publication until 
after the play had opened, and I added: 


If you would like to come over to 
the States at the time when we give 
the play, the Guild would be prepared 
to pay for your passage and expenses 
in New York. We would shield you 
from all publicity by every possible 
method. What suggests itself imme- 
diately is that you enter the country 
clean-shaven, so that nobody will 
recognize you What could be 


simpler? 


Shaw's reply explained that he was 
certain that the first part of the play 
could be tremendously effective on the 


stage and that to perform it along with 


the second part at the same performance 
would be impossible. We would have to 
resign ourselves to putting on Back te 
Methuselah on three evenings and two 
matinées. He added: 


You must sell tickets in batches of 
five, all five tickets on one sheet with 
perforated card divisions. If people 
buy them that way they will not 
throw them away. They may be 
bothered and disappointed by the 
first two plays, as you expect; but 
their bewilderment will not take the 
form of throwing their tickets in the 
fire, especially if you charge enough 
for them. You can warn them that 
the prologue in the Garden of Eden 
will last only an hour (or perhaps 50 
minutes; you can time it at rehearsal) 
and that no assumptions must be 
made as to the duration of each 
part of the play. The wording of 
your programmes and announcements 
must always rub in the fact that 
what the public is going to see is 
one play, with sections of various 
lengths.— Later on we can see about 
giving separate performances of the 
sections; but for the first ten per- 
formances (say) it must be impos- 
sible to take less than the whole dose. 

The book will be published on the 
first of June or thereabouts. I note 
your calm suggestion that it should 
be held back until you are ready to 
produce. I told you you wanted the 
earth. If you want to produce simul- 
taneously with the publication you 
must hurry up very smartly, indeed. 


Back to Methuselah was put into re- 
hearsal early in the year 1922. We de- 
cided that the first four plays should be 
given two at a time, which made a 
somewhat lengthy evening, and they 
opened a week apart. As this called for 
more work than our stage director Philip 
Moeller could possibly put in, we de- 
cided to share the production with the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, connected with 
the Henry Street Settlement, and the 
directors Alice Lewisohn and Agnes Mor- 
gan staged the first play In the Begin- 
ning. The costumes of Adam and Eve 
presented a problem, since they were 
in the pre-figleaf period of the story, 
and the difficulty was to find a com- 
promise between stark-naked realism and 
what the New York Police Department 
would permit to appear on the stage of 


a so-called ‘legitimate’ theatre. 


Our scenic artist, Lee Simonson, de- 
cided to swathe Ernita Lascelles, who 
played Eve, in heavy pink tights with 
hair of cloth of gold, while Adam, played 
by George Gaul, was given a pair of 


(continued on page 80) 





bathing trunks of the same gold material. 
On the day of the dress rehearsal, the 
Garrick Theatre was filled with spinsters 
from the Neighborhood Playhouse, who 
brought with them an atmosphere of 
Social Welfare and Higher Morality not 
usually associated with the theatre. On 
the stage Margaret Wycherly was trying 
to hide herself behind a bush out of 
which her arm, garbed as a Serpent, 
protruded as she moved it in sinuous 
undulations — it being our intention that 
Margaret’s head should be hidden by the 
bush, but the bush was not quite large 
enough. ‘I can still see your head,’ cried 
Theresa Helburn from the rear of the 
theatre. ‘Can you see it now?’ asked 
Margaret, shrinking into an impossible 
behind the bush. Suddenly 


George Gaul, resplendent in his cloth-of- 


position 


gold loincloth, appeared from the wings 
as Adam. As he walked into the spot- 
light, nothing was visible on stage but 
his highly illuminated gold loincloth 
which sent a gasp through the assembled 
ladies. ‘If you think we can’t see it, 
you're very much mistaken, shouted 
Theresa Helburn to Margaret Wycherly 
George Gaul, thinking the remark was 
addressed to him, rushed off the stage 
in frightened embarrassment, while the 
Social Welfare and 


ladies rocked with unashamed laughter 


Higher Morality 


for ten minutes before order was re- 


stored 


Finally, on January 27, 1922, the first 
two plays of the cycle opened. They 
were enthusiastically received by the 
audience, but not by the press. The 
included the play, The 
Tragedy of the Elderly Gentleman, which 
contained one of the most long-winded 


second bill 


parts ever written, and the strain on 
the audience listening to the play was 
excessive. One day a Guild director 
asked William, our enthusiastic colored 
doorman, how the play was going. ‘Fine !’ 
said William. ‘Less and less people walk 
out on it every night.’ 

After the opening of the third play 
of the cycle, I left for Europe, and 
cailed on G.B.S. with the intention of 
securing his permission to cut The El- 
derly Gentleman so that the play would 
have a chance for a New York run. I 
was met very cordially by Shaw, and 
also by Mrs 


chatted with us while we looked over! 


Shaw, who stayed and 


the photographs of the production. ‘Look, 
Charlotte, he said to Mrs. Shaw, as he 
examined the picture of Albert Bruning 
as the Elderly Gentleman, ‘they've given 
the actor a make-up so that he looks 
like me! Why, the Elderly Gentleman 
was an old duffer. Why on earth did 
you suggest me? ‘Because he talked on 
and on and on,’ I replied. ‘Besides, he 
said he could not live in a world without 
truth, by which we of course assumed you 


had written vourself into the character 
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This was a bad beginning for an inter- 
view in which I wished to persuade him 
to cut the play, but encouraged by Mrs. 
Shaw, I persevered. “The reason I ob- 
ject to cutting my plays, is this,’ said 
G.B.S. ‘I write a certain amount of 
deadly serious dialogue, and when I have 
given the audience as much as they can 
possibly take, I throw in some humor as 
a reward. Now when my plays are cut, 
the actor or other person who does the 
cutting always takes out the serious dia- 
logue, and leaves the funny parts, so 
that the whole purpose of the play is 
defeated. Besides, he said, ‘you can 
never trust an actor to cut a play.’ ‘But 
I suggest you cut this yourself, I re- 
plied, ‘and I'll cable the changes to 
New York.’ ‘You shouldn’t have given 
the two plays in one evening, was the 
retort. ‘But people can’t come in the 
afternoon,’ I replied, ‘and it’s so long 
they really suffer.’ 


Then G.B.S. began to suffer too. ‘This 
goes against all my principles,’ he said, 
looking at Mrs. Shaw. ‘G.B.S.,’ she said, 
perhaps the Americans don’t always 
know what the Elderly Gentleman is 
talking about. There’s that long piece 
about John Knox and the Leviathan; 
hardly any English people know about 
that, either. I unashamedly and un- 
scrupulously followed Mrs. Shaw’s lead, 
and suggested that there was a great 
deal more in the play that wasn’t under- 
stood by Americar or by anybody 
else either. ‘Besides, I added, ‘at least 
half a dozen times the Elderly Gentle- 
man starts to leave the stage. Each 
time the audience settles back delighted, 
but each time he turns around and comes 
back for another ten minutes of mono- 
logue.’ 

‘After all, said Mrs. Shaw, ‘you did 
intend him to be an old duffer, and it is 
hard to listen to an old duffer going on 
and on.’ G.B.S. squirmed and twisted, 
but finally gave in. ‘Very well,’ he said. 
“We'll go over it line by line.’ ‘I have 
some cuts suggested, I said, quickly of- 
fering him the printed version on which 
I had marked my deletions. In a few 
minutes he grew so interested in cutting 
the play, that he took out at least half 
as much again as I had originally hoped 
for. An hour later I left, trying to stop 
from looking too pleased with myself, 
for I had been told in New York that 
I would be wasting my time, as no one 
had ever been able to persuade Shaw 
to cut one of his plays before. And I 
doubt very much whether I would have 
succeeded without the help of Mrs. 
Shaw 


The play was considerably improved 
by the cutting, but the run of the cycle 
was not greatly prolonged as a result, 
and it closed after nine weeks of play- 
ing. I returned to New York in August, 
and wrote G.B.S. as follows: 


TO METHUSELAH 


August 25, 1922 


On arriving here I inquired into 
what loss had been incurred in 
respect of Back to Methuselah, and 
found that it had amounted to about 
$20,000. It was not announced, but 
the news leaked out as such news 
Part of 
this loss was due to the fact that 
it ran two weeks longer than it 


sometimes does leak out. 


should have run; it is not a total 
loss because most of the materials, 
etc. which we used can be used 
over again, and anyway, the Guild 
is not the least bit worried about 
it. In having ventured to tackle so 
big a job we have made a tre- 
mendous number of friends and 
shall have nearly double the num- 
ber of subscribers for the coming 
season as we had for this season so 
it will all come back to us eventu- 
ally 


Shaw, however, never quite forgave 
us for not making a financial success of 
Back to Methuselah. I did my best to 
take the blame on ourselves, feeling that 
he should not be discouraged (as if that 
were possible!) and later on in 1924 I 
wrote him: 


I have been somewhat depressed 
by your letters, because I think you 
are angry with the Guild over 
Back to Methuselah. You do not 
realize that over here it was re- 
garded as a great success, and not 
as a failure. When you take into 
consideration that it ran for nine 
weeks in a small theatre, playing 
every night, you must appreciate 
that this was a magnificent achieve- 
ment. The fact that we lost money 
was not due to any arrangement of 
the parts, but because the Garrick 
Theatre was too small for us to 
make money out of the play. If 
we had had a theatre twice the size, 
there would have been a profit in- 
stead of a loss. I hope you will 
not feel badly any more about this. 
I am quite certain that if Goethe 
had seen Faust presented in parts 
one and two every evening for nine 
successive weeks, he would have 


stood on his head with amazement. 


When Lee Shubert, some years later, 
financed the production of Jitta’s Atone- 
ment, he wrote a letter to Shaw question- 
ing the royalties. Shaw replied to Mr. 
Shubert that he 
value of Mr. Shaw’s name, which had 
been proved to be worth at least $10,000 
to a play 


underestimated the 


He explained this by stating 
that the Guild had expected to lose 
$30,000 on Back to Methuselah, but had 
lost only $20,000, thus showing that 


Shaw's name alone was worth $10.000! 
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THE MIGHTY FIVE OF POPULAR MUSIC 


greatest single market for sheet music 
and song-books was the American fam- 
ily. Since the average member could not 
be expected to be musically sophisticated, 
the songs had to be simple, conventional 
and formal. But after 1900 — with the 
rapid growth in popularity of theatrical 
entertainments — the vogue of parlor 
singing gave way to theatre-going as a 
favored form of family amusement. If 
people continued singing songs it was 
now more of a personal diversion than 
a social or communal practice. For their 
musical satisfaction, however, most Amer- 
icans preferred now to listen to songs 
rather than to sing them. With popular 
songs now intended for trained perform- 
ers rather than untrained amateurs, they 
could assimilate a greater complexity of 
technique and a greater independence of 
design without losing a market. 

With Irving Berlin, chronologically th« 
first of the ‘mighty’ Five of American 
popular music, the popular song achieved 
emancipation from its bondage to clichés 
and formulas 

Irving Berlin had had no more mu 
sical training than did most of the othe: 
troubadours in tin-pan alley. He, too, 
could play the piano with only a singl« 
finger. (Later on, as a successful con 
poser, he could employ all ten digits 
but then only in a single key.) He, too, 
could not read or write a note of musi 
What he had 


tin-pan alley lacked was creativ: 


and what most others in 


power, enabling him to arrive at new 
ways of saying old things 


He came 


by much the same route traveled by 


to American popular musi 


others in tin-pan alley. As a boy he was 
a singing waiter in the Bowery saloons 
It was in this capacity that, in 1906, he 
wrote and published his first song (lyric 
and not the music), Marie of Sunn) 
Italy. The well-beaten path of a song 
writer stretched from the _Bowery to 
Union Square. That was Berlin’s next 
stop, first as a song-plugger for the pub- 
lishing house of Leo Feist, then (in 
1909) as a paid lyrist for the firm of 
Ted Snyder. He was almost immediately 
one of the most successful lyrists in the 
business. Two of his songs sold in the 
neighborhood of 250,000 copies. The 
New York Journal engaged him to write 
a long string of witty parodies for on 
of his lIvrics. J. J. Shubert contracted 
him to appear with his composer-pub 
lisher, Ted Snyder, in a revue, Up and 
Down Broadway, singing their famous 
hits 

Berlin’s first tunes—for it was not lone 
before he tried writing music as well as 
lyrics—were not above the acceptabl 
standards of tin-pan alley. Dorando, his 
maiden effort, was a humdrum dialect 
song. My Wife’s Gone to the Country 
and That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn 


Tune were the kind of ditties that de- 
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lighted vaudeville audiences in those 
days. But Berlin nursed a creative spark 
which was soon to burst into hot flame. 
It was no more than two years after he 
had dictated his first artificial melody to 
one of Ted Snyder’s pianists that he 
wrote Alexander’s Ragtime Band, and 


with it made musical history 


Ragtime, with its emphasis on synco- 
pation, was nothing new when Berlin 
wrote his song. It had been heard in the 
dance halls and streets of New Orleans 
for almost two decades. The first authen- 
tic ragtime melody, Kerry Mills’ Georgia 
Camp Meetin’ had been published as 
early as 1897. Ragtime was not even 
new in New York. ‘Coon songs’ which 
combined ragtime with the conventions 
of the minstrel-show song were long 
in vogue on the stage. Indeed so popu 
lar did ‘coon songs’ and ragtime tunes 
become say, such numbers as My Gal’ 
a Highborn Lady or The Bully Song 
that Rupert Hughes wrote a long articl 
in The Musical Record of April 1, 1899 
analyzing the new style 

But if Berlin was to uncover nothing 
new with Alexander (he was never to be 
the one to forge new trails!), he was to 
endow an existing style with so personal 
an approat h, and invest it with such 
vitality and freshness, that it almost 
seemed as if he had invented it. For 
many years after Alexander it was gen- 
erally believed that ragtime was Berlin's 
creation: and when. during the vears 
preceding World War I, he appeared in 
the theatres of New York and London 
billed as The Ragtime King, there wer: 
many who thought that every ragtime 
tune in existence had been written by 
him 

What Alexande 


was to take a style already in vogue and 


succeeded in doing 


to make it a national passion Alexander 
sold one million copies within a few 
months before the end of the year it 
was the most frequently heard popula: 
song in the country. A success of such 
formidable proportions had _ inevitable 
repercussions. For one thing, the ragtim: 
song displaced the sentimental ballad, 
lialect song, or vaudeville ditty in popu- 
larity. With everybody in tin-pan alley 
writing ragtime songs, the former em- 
phasis upon formal, stilted melodies was 
now placed on comparatively less formal 
and less stilted rhythms. This change of 
mphasis made it possible for a new 
vitality to enter the writing for American 
popular songs. 

Berlin followed Alexander with other 
successful ragtime songs: Ragtime Violin, 
Everybody Step, Everybody's Doin’ It, 
That Mysterious Rag, etc. Now the 
acknowledged king of ragtime, Berlin 
was destined to send the American popu- 
lar song into still another direction. A 
major personal tragedy (the death of his 


first wife soon after their honeymoon 


led him to write the first of his ballads 
in 1913, When I Lost You. Surely the 
sentimental ballad for sO many years 
the spine and backbone of tin-pan 
alley was no more a Berlin creation 
than ragtime had been. But once again 
a truly vital creative force enabled him 
to endow a long-existing style with such 
personal charm that it suddenly appeared 
to be reborn 

Henceforth, Berlin was to write a long 
string of ballads in which a _ potent 
melodic gift, capable of evoking varied 
moods and feelings, was combined with 
simplicity, directness, and charm. Songs 
like Alu ays, What'll I Do?, All Alone. 
The Song Is Ended, Remember right 
through Easter Parade and White Christ- 
mas, which have acquired the status of 
folk ‘music may trace their geneology 
back to the sentimental ballads of the 
1890's. The origin of the Berlin ballads 
nay have been humble; but from that 
origin there arose an American song 
with a truly personal melodic character 

Thus over a period of more than four 
decades Berlin has never lost the touch 
to produce songs which, when they are 
very good, have an indestructible quality 
to them. Thus, too, he prepared the way 
for other strongly endowed creative per- 
sonalities. These personalities were to 
bring to the popular song some of the 
rhythmic . harmonic and me lodic science 
found in more serious musical efforts. 

This direction toward a greater sub- 
tlety in the use of musical materials 
pointed out by Berlin’s Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band and When I Lost You was 


oon the goal of the other members of 


our American Five. Though three of 
these members notably Kern, Gersh- 
win and Rodgers were to make their 


influence most strongly felt in other 
fields (and, consequently, will come in 
for more detailed comment in later para- 
raphs they did not fail to impress 
their personalities on the now changing 
popular song 

Kern brought to his song-writing some 
of the technical equipment he had ac- 
quired as a student of serious music at 
the New York College of Music. Be- 
tween his first Broadway 


1910 and his first major success in 1914, 


assignment in 


he was me rely testing his wings, pro- 
ceeding with caution and discretion. But 
by 1914 he was able to take full flight 
for the first time. The Girl from Utah 

a major Broadway success of that year 

had at least two songs which further 
extended the then still limited horizons: 
You’re Here and I’m Here achieved an 
insinuating charm through an intriguing 
change of tempo, and They Didn’t Be- 
lieve Me arrived at a personal expres- 


sion through an adventurous use of har- 


ony. From now on, Kern was again 
ind again to tap the rich vein of tender 
and seductive melody to emit songs of 
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considerable lyrical charm and freshness, 
but songs which also arrived at con- 
tinual variety and enchantment through 
the use of modulation, enriched har- 
mony, and the changing play of rhythm. 


Look for the Silver Lining, OV Man 
River, Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, All 
the Things You Are all with the un- 
mistakable Kern identity must always 


be regarded 2s milestones in the evolu- 
tion ol the popular song to genuine 


musical distinction 


In his early adolescence, Georg 
Gershwin had been indefatigable in his 
efforts to convince his teacher, Charles 
Hambitzer, that there was artistic valid- 
ity to the popular song. Gershwin was 
thinking particularly of Berlin’s Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band, his favorite. Gersh- 
win, made conscious of the infinite re- 
sources of musical expression found in 
the classics, told Hambitzer that if some 
of these resources were transplanted into 
the American popular song, the result 
would be a vital American music. “That 
boy 18 a genius, Hambitzer wrote to a 
sister, ‘but he wants to go in for this 


modern stuff, jazz or what not.’ 


Alexander was only one of several 
examples of what he had in mind when 
he said that the American popular song 
could achieve individuality and impor- 
tance. When he was sixteen, Gershwin 
heard a band play Kern’s You’re Here 
and I’m Here at a wedding at the 
Grand Central Hotel. The piece so im- 
pressed him that he rushed to the band- 
stand to learn who its author was. The 
band then played for Gershwin They 
Didn’t Believe Me; then and there the 
boy knew that there were others besides 
himself with visions and ambitions. After 
that, as Gershwin confessed, ‘I studied 
Kern and I imitated him. Many of the 
songs I wrote at the time sounded 


exactly like his.’ 


Gershwi was not to achieve a per- 
sonal style for several years. His first 
efforts were perfunctory, even his first 
resounding hit, Swanee. But success ap- 
pears to have made him more self-criti- 
cal. Between 1919 (the vear of Swanee 
and 1921 he worked h ard on his songs 
possibly harder than any other popular 
composer before him. Continually he re- 
vised, destroyed, changed, discarded. By 
1922, he wrote at least two songs that 
satisfied him, and they were songs in 
which the Gershwin personality can be 
detected for the first time: J’ll Build a 
Stairway to Paradise, and Do It Again 
Two years after that came Somebody 
Loves Me and Oh, Lady Be Good. The 
full-blooded melody, the _ intriguingly 
tripping phrases, the elastic changes of 
rhythm, the sudden injection of a tart 
harmony where some of the fingerprints 
that were henceforth to reveal the 


identity of every good Gershwin song. 


A striking personal quality was also 


achieved by Cole Porter. In 1915, the 
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producers and publishers had told the All Through the Night, were heard two 


young Porter that his songs were not years later. 

commercial, since even apprentice efforts All these songs introduced a style new 
like Let’s Do It and Two Little Babes for the popular song. The rhythmic 
in the Wood allowed the melodic line heartthrob pulsed in the background 
to penetrate into unexpected directions. cogently, irresistibly; the broad lyri 
Porter did not abandon his personal way sweep, usually in a minor key mood, 
of writing songs. He bided his time till sometimes was touck _d with Slavic lan- 
tin-pan alley caught up with him. Even- guor; the exciting climaxes toward 
tually it did. The Let’s Do It song of which the melody developed with such 
1915 appeared in a musical show in passion had intensity. The Cole Porter 


1928, and made a good impression. You gegen and there was nothing gute 
Do Something to Me and What Is This like it in tin-pan alley was the final 
proof (if a final proof were needed after 
Berlin, Kern and Gershwin) that the 
popular song had once and for all 


broken loose from stereotyped patterns. 


Thing Called Love came the year after 
that; Love for Sale followed in 1930; 
Night and Day and I Got You Under 


My Skin (the latter originally entitled You could even say that it had arrived 


I Got You in My Mind) appeared in 


at a genuinely artistic significance with- 
92 , rs , . , 
1932; I Get a Kick Out of You and out appearing too foolish 
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TELEVISION IN THE ROUND 
(continued from page 49) 


asking him to read a part. If he has the 
kind of face I want, and if he’s a pro, I 


can usually get the performance I want 


from him.’ 
A disdainer of all backdrops, Mc- 
Cleery is confident enough in his own 


Mielziner 
It’s high- 
priced designers like him who have run 
Judith 
front of a 


theories to say, 


‘Why doesn’t 
go paint pictures for galleries? 
up production costs. Anderson 


is just as great in plain 


drapery as she is in 


fake 


a Regency drawing 


room with bookbindings. 


‘It’s human beings who make shows. 


Look at Cecil B. 


lossal spectac les. 


DeMille 
He still spends more 
Hedy 
Lamarr’s torso than on the collapse of 
pillars. He 


more 


and his co- 


time focusing his cameras on 


knows the audience 
Hedy 


feels than about a pile of plaster.’ 
On Fireside Theatre 


temple 


cares about and how she 


McClecry pre- 
sented a story about a Civil War vet- 
eran. There were no _ backdrops, just 


lights, imaginatively used. As for props, 


‘We used a rocking chair, a coffee cup, 


a stiletto and an American flag.’ 


Ask McCleery, 


resembles 


a graying chap who 
Fred Waring, to cite the ad- 
vantages of arena 


staging in television 


and you'll get a lesson in 


economics, 
lighting, design, optics, architecture and 
psychology. 

‘First of all, it keeps the medium from 
namby-pamby 
Theatre 
violently. It’s 


being People watching 
the story 


They 


they're 


Cameo can feel 


more 
life-size don’t get 
seeing 


Voices We tell 


our stories simply. This means the laying 


the dismal feeling that 


puppets with beautiful 


bare of emotions. The rapport between 
actor and viewer is a marvelous thing 
By the end of a show the face of the 


leading actor is almost as familiar to you 
as the one on the pillow beside you. 


When you are this close to 


another 
human, you care a lot what happens to 
him.’ 

Because scenery is expensive, and be- 


cause working with props, executing 
complicated bits of business runs up re- 


hearsal costs, an arena show is cheaper. 
We did a show with twenty-two changes 


of locale,” McCleery 


four or five thousand dollars on scenery.’ 


rec alls, ‘and Save d 


kind of video would 


‘But 


shows? 


Critics of this 


nterject here, how do you get 


How, 


>? 


ction imto your for ex- 


would you do a chase: 


McCleery 
with 


ample > 


smiles and says, ‘We do it 
with the 
face of the 


pursued. We share his terror, we 


faces. Imagine a chase 


camera relentlessly on the 


pause 


with him for an instant’s rest, we wip 


even look 


if they're 


the sweat from our brow, we 
over OUR own shoulder to see 
Moving the 
that 


gaining on us scenery 


doesn’t give you much drama, no 
matter how skillfully you move it.’ 
McCleery’s devotion to arena staging 


began in the theatre itself, extended it- 


self to video quite as a matter of course, 


He is a product of the community 


theatre movement. And he is pleased to 


point out that thirty-seven of the na- 


tion’s community theatres today are 
‘round’. And they're successfully round. 

‘The kind of theatre we'll have in 
fifteen years will be nothing like the 
theatre we have now,’ McCleery said 
the other day. ‘Its economic structure 


High 
experimental theatre 
$o-¢ alle d 


actually a 


is changing. costs are smothering 


But you know, the 
theatre 
part of the 
We have 
little 


commercial 


Ami rican was never 


plain people’s 
existence Broadway and a few 


hopeful 
But the 


imitations of Broadway. 


snob 
institution. It deserves the fate it’s surely 
going to have.’ 

The Shuberts and the 
terests who own the 
in New York theatre be- 
cause it will upset their monopoly, Mc- 
Cleery states. He this 
feels one 


theatre is a 


real estate in- 
legitimate houses 
resist arena 


says because he 


arena theatre 


will cause the public to demand nothing 
else but. 


taste ot good 


‘Now just take the case of a kid who 
wants to treat his best girl to a Broad- 
show. He buys two $1.20 seats in 


the ‘top balcony. Hi: 


way 


can’t see and some- 
With all his 


characters 


times he misses a_ line 


soul he hates th: down in 


the tenth row orchestra. He knows he’s 
as good as they are. And he wants to 
see and hear just as well as they do.’ 
Arena 


theatre, by its democratic archi- 


It will 
interest in the 
theatre simply by giving the audience a 
greater 


tecture, will make that possible. 


also arouse a deeper 


sense of participation in the 
‘People like to think they’re right 
on stage with the leading lady.’ 


play. 


Before revolutionizing the techniques 
of television, McCleery put in a long 
apprenticeship in the theatre. In 1931, 
while a student at Northwestern, he or- 
ganized a That 


Gilmor Brown 


theatre in the round. 
was just hve 


founded the 


years alter 


nation’s first arena theatre 
at Pasadena Playhouse. Two years later 
McCleery founded another ‘round house’ 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, under the spon- 
sorship of the late Wood. In 


1939 he instituted staging at 


Grant 
arena 
Fordham University 


where he taught 


dramatics. Then came Hollywood, where 
he wrote Pictures. Then 
the war, in which he served as a para- 


for Columbia 


trooper. 


After the war, McCleery headed the 


Biarritz University Theatre, a group 
which eventually took a GI production 
of The Time of Your Life to Paris. It 
was Paris’s introduction to Saroyan. 


Returning to the U. S., McCleery be- 
head of the theatre department 
at Fordham University. He joined NBC 
in 1949 and directed the first television 
arena production of Romeo and Juliet. 
His first assignments at NBC weren't 


came 
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all on a par with Juliet, however. For 
months he was in charge of a little girl 
ventriloquist and her doll, Judy Splin- 


ters. 


‘I used Judy Splinters as my own 


television school,’ McCleery will tell you. 


‘] twisted and turned those cameras 


every which way until I’d mastered 
them. Today I know all about cameras, 
where they can move, how fast they 
can get there, and how far they can 
sec. 

On his cameo productions (a word 
he prefers because his stage is oval 
rather than round) McCleery used the 
cameras the way the ‘Chicago school’ 


uses them. They were part of the crea- 
tive force behind the show, not simply 
the instrument for recording what went 
on 

At first it thought actors might 
McCleery’s 
How would the ladies who daily watched 
little 


cotton to these long, searching close-ups? 


was 


resist radical techniques. 


the years creep up on crow’s feet 


Well, they had only to work with Mc- 
Cleery to become as partisan as he for 
arena television. Even Constance Ben- 
nett, a lady with ideas of her own, 


appeared 
‘Don't 
side.’ The 


keyed to Miss Bennett’s fragile beauty, 


on the show 


the 


All she said was, 
bad 


adroit, so 


keep cameras on my 


lighting was so 


that she came out looking a radiant 
twenty-one, McCleery declares 
Nina Foch 


succumbed to the cameo technique. She 


was another actress who 


CENTURY LIGHTING. 


got more close-ups in twenty-seven min- 
utes on television than she’d had in her 
last two pictures. 

One reason actors strive to do their 
best on McCleery’s show may be their 
joyous awareness that the camera is on 
them every minute. Next to a mirror, 
an actor probably loves a camera most 

Miss Foch’s marked 


appearance was 


by one of those curious psychological 
upheavals that people marvel at but 
never fully understand. Her role was 


that of a dowdy, fat, pimply-faced girl 
who desperately wanted a beau. As Miss 
Foch worked on the part, her normally 
By the night 


lovely skin began to erupt. 


of the show her face was covered with 
real (if psychosomatic) pimples! And 
she’d never had them before in her 
life. 

McCleery’s actors work in a _ tiny 
space. They form a close ring around 
the nucleus of the circle the three 
cameras. They must stand cheek to 


jowl, because of the size of the close-ups 
‘If you ain’t touchin’, you ain’t in,’ Mc- 
Cleery tells them. 

During the winter season, McCleery 
is presenting a weekly ‘cameo spot’ on 
the Kate Smith 
of drama with a big name star. 


minutes 


Mont- 


show. Twelve 
gomery Clift opened the series. 


Already certain other programs are 
borrowing McCleery’s arena techniques 
His often 
‘Say, did you see those swell cameo shots 


on CBS last night.’ 


cameramen greet him with, 





Just off the press! 


\ Volume VII (1950-51) of ) 
Daniel Blum’s A 


THEATRE | 
WORLD 


This year’s complete pictorial and 
statistical record of the current Broad- 
way Theatrical Season! Over 600 
dramatic photographs of scenes and 
personalities of all the 1950-1951 
stage productions, a brief synopsis of 
each play, complete cast lists and 
dates, biographies, and photographs of 
all leading actors and actresses, plus 


elaborate index. $3.50 postpaid from: 
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to finance motion pictures. 


Films are now Mexico’s third largest 
industry, next to mining and oil, and 
government officials claim a place second 
only to Hollywood in world motion pic- 
ture production—although India is quick 


to challenge this. 
Back of these cold figures is a lively 


film colony that is just as colorful, and 
just as idolized by readers of local fan 
magazines and gossip columns, as its 
American counterpart. Mexican film 


stars keep their fans agog with a con- 
stant reshuffling of partners in social life 
and marriages alike; they battle over 
contracts with their producers and direc- 
tors; and they take off for he swank 
Pacific beach resort of Acapulco as often 
as Hollywoodites escape to Palm Springs 

Most glamorous of the stars is prob- 
ably Maria Félix, a slinky brunette com- 
bination of Hedy Lamarr and Ava Gard- 
ner who has been the toast of the coun 
try for almost a decade. Her controver- 
sial romances have kept her in the public 
eye almost as much as her long succes- 
sion of sexy screen roles 

Most of Maria’s film roles have been 
fallen women, in pictures with titles like 
Everybody’s Girl and The Devourer of 
Men, since these are the staple diet of 
Mexicah movie-goers. Critics agree that 
her finest performance was under Emilio 


Fernandez’s direction in Enamorada 


THE 
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MEXICAN MOVIES GROW UP 
(continued from page 47) 
(1946), in which she played a small- 
town belle fallen under the spell of a 
revolutionary general (Pedro Armenda- 
riz). This picture, produced by brilliant 
young Benito Alazraki, is also considered 
by many to be the finest ever made in 
Mexico. Hollywood picked it up for an 
American version, Beloved, starring Paul- 

ette Goddard—a flop. 

Now in her mid-thirties, Maria has 
recently been fulfilling contracts in Spain 
and Italy, while Mexico City newspapers 
were running open letters begging her 
to come home. 

Possibly the best-known Mexican star 
internationally is Dolores del Rio. Born 
in 1905, she began making films in 1926 
in Hollywood and still plays a girl of 
twenty convincingly 

Hollywood brought Dolores fame, 
rivalry with Mexican actress Lupe Vélez, 
and the crackup of her marriage to 
Jaime and a subsequent one to Art Di- 
rector Cedric Gibbons. So the sloe-eyed 
star returned to her native land and has 
been on top ever since. The Cannes film 
festival named her Maria Candelaria, 
directed by Emilio Fernandez, as_ th: 
world’s best picture in 1946. Today, her 
once-blooming romance with Fernandez 
now dead, Dolores lives with her mother 
in a book-lined mansion between visits 
to Acapulco 

Queen of the musicals is Maria Anto- 
nicta Pons, called the Betty Grable of 
Mexico. (Mexican film folks like to com- 
pare their top stars to Hollywood coun- 
terparts.) This shapely purveyor of hot 
Latin rhythms recently did a New York 
night club stint. 


Top place among character actresses 
must go to Sara Garcia inevitably called 
Mexico’s Dame May Whitty, who started 
making movies before 1920 and is still 
going strong. It’s a rare family-type pic- 
ture that doesn’t feature Sara as the 
matriarch who holds the hacienda to- 
gether by sheer will power. 

At the other extreme is Evita Munoz, 
the nation’s top child actress. This little 
tousle-head specializes in heartbreaking 
orphan roles in the most tear-soaked 
Margaret O’Brien tradition, at the side 
of a German shepherd dog named 
Guardian—Mexico’s Lassie. 


On the male side, possibly the best 
known stars outside Mexico are veteran 
leading men Pedro Armendariz and Ar- 
turo de Cérdova. Both have worked in 
Hollywood, and both have been active in 
the Mexican studios since the early 
1930s. Armendariz, a standout for his 
work in John Steinbeck’s The Pearl, has 
teamed frequently with Dolores del Rio. 


In a class by himself is Jorge Negrete. 
He’s known as the Latin land’s Clark 
Gable, but perhaps the best gauge of his 
popularity is the frequent number of wild 
rumors of his death which keep spring- 
ing up around Mexico City—and which 


he keeps denying, as Bing Crosby must 
continually do in California. 

Married to his longtime leading lady, 
Gloria Marin, and head of the national 
actors’ union (a vital post in that highly 
unionized country), the handsome, pen- 
cil-mustached star is firmly established 
on top. As such, Negrete spends much 
of his time on such public duties as 
leading fund drives for the actors’ hos- 
pital, which backers dream of building 
into a counterpart of Hollywood’s Mo- 
tion Picture Country Home. Mexico 
being a Catholic country, he also repre- 
sents his profession at functions like the 
Actors’ Ash Wednesday Mass. 

But Negrete won his spurs the hard 
way, toting a guitar and a cowboy hat 
through a spate of charro epics like It’s 
Not Enough to Be a Cowboy, May 
Jalisco Never Die and Until Jalisco Fell. 

Ihe state of Jalisco is called, of course, 
the Texas of Mexico 


A fast-rising junior-grade Negrete is 
Pedro Infante, a happy-go-lucky ex-car- 
penter who by some polls is the nation’s 
Number One box-office star right now. 

When it comes to comedians, there's 
only one man who counts— a little 
guy who made himself a millionaire and 
Mexico’s best-loved citizen by his per- 
formances in a week’s beard and a 
ragged undershirt, pants and hat. These 
are the mark of the country’s humblest 
workman, the cargador or porter, and 
of the actor who made the pathetic lit- 
Cantinflas. Many 
have called him Mexico’s Charlie Chap- 
lin, but Chaplin himself has called him 


tle cargador famous 


the world’s greatest comedian. 


Mexico’s only director of international 
stature is Emilio Fernandez, who started 
as an extra in Dolores del Rio’s early 
Hollywood productions and later was a 


badman in Mexican films 


A big man with a big mustache and 
long, slicked-down black hair, he’s known 
to friends and enemies alike as ‘the In- 
dian’. With a new castle, a new Cadillac 
convertible, a retinue of servants and a 
beautiful young actress wife, Fernandez 


still seems a lonely, restless man 


He is co-author as well as director of 
Enamorada and The Pearl, and has di- 
rected such other international prize- 
winners as Hidden River and Maria 
Candelaria 

On all four of these pictures Fernandez 
teamed with cameraman Gabriel Figu- 
eroa and film editor Gloria Schoemann, 
tops in their respective crafts. This situa- 
tion is more typical of Mexico than 
Hollywood. In the Latin capital a suc- 
cessful team of writer and _ director, 
photographer and director, or actor and 
producer, often works together in close 
harmony to turn out film after film of 
high quality or, too frequently, low 
quality. Teamwork is the keynote 


Mexico’s film industry got off to an 
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early start, then languished for a long 


1a 


time. In 1896 a young engineer named 
Salvador Toscano Barragan imported the 
first crude projector from France. Late1 
he opened the country’s first primitive 
movie theatre and shot its first docu- 
mentary or newsreel-type films, continu- 
ing actively in motion picture work until 
his death in 1947 

His steps were followed by dozens of 
other pioneers who had nothing much 
more than a camera and an itch to film 
evervthing they saw 

The first attempt to create a_ film 
with a plot came in 1910, about the time 
American screen pioneers were moving 
from New York to sunny Los Angeles 
In that ar Felipe de J. Haro, an actor 
with time and a camera on his hands, 
gathered up some friends and some pre 
documentary 


viously-shot 


footage ol 
metraje, as they call it in Mexico), and 
historical drama The 


Cry of D res. Six 


turned out the 
ars later this same 
Haro set up what might be called the 
nation’s first full-fledged production com 
pany, Mexico-Lux, which began making 


feature-length films 


Shooting on the first talkie, Stronger 


Than Duty. began in November, 1930 


The second. Santa, came a Veal later, 


and its credits made it a landmark. The 
director was Antonio Moreno, then as 
now a well-known actor in both Holly 
wood and Mex co The Cameraman Was 
Alex Phillips, one of the first Hollywood 
technicians to teacn their cralt to 


Mexico, nd still 


Gabriel Figueroa among the 


anked second only to 
nation § 
cinematographers 

Another landmark came in 1934 when 


Clasa Studios were formed and began 


signing actors to exclusive contracts and 
building up the star system The first 
big competition came fou ears late 
when an old Coyoacan mansion was con 


verted into the Azteca studio 


doldrums caught 
which by 1940 
was again almost out on its feet. But 
World War II came along to kill Euro- 
pean cinema and deprive the more-ad 


vanced Argentine studios of film stock, 


Then the depression 


ip with the industry, 


so Mexico forged ahead once more 


The United States, anxious to help a 
wartime ally, poured mon equipment 
and technicians into the Mexican indus 
try Production got igger and better, 
and by the mid-1940's two more studios 
were in operation, more modern than 
most of Hollywood's 

One is Churubusco, twenty-five acres 
ot palm trees. semi-tropical flowers and 
brick-and-concrete sound stage 


Hughes RKO Studio 


Howard 


good-sized 


chunk of it, in partnership with Mexican 
interests, and the combine now operat 
the Azte« i t i 


The other is Tepeyac, clear across 
town in the northern suburbs. This is 
the studio that boasts the world’s largest 
sound stage, Number 


309 by 168 feet 


Three, measuring 


A fifth lot was completed this year 
in the plush residential suburb of San 
Angel Inn. Claiming the most modern 
laboratory Mexico, thx 
monastery-like San Angel studio is the 


pay-off of a fifty-year 


equipment in 


dream by its 
owner, Jorge Stahl S: 


These studios have so far operated 
more on the French than the Hollywood 
pattern. They serve as rental lots, mak- 
ing stages and technical facilities avail 
able to independent producers, the core 
of the industr There were fifty of the 
latter firms in production in 1950, only 
one of them turning out as many as nine 
pictures and twenty-three producing only 
one apiece 

Each producer, instead of working for 
a major studio as they do at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer or Warner’ Brothers, 
hires his own writer, director and stars, 
generally on a one-picture basis. A few 
major stars, such as Cantinflas and Jorge 
Negrete, have formed their own com- 
panies 

What quality of production does all 
this add up to? As in Hollywood, 
critics there say too much emphasis has 
been placed on star-building and cater- 
ing to the lowest common tastes, rather 
than good scripts and direction. They 
admit the passing of the old days that 
saw antique Spanish melodramas filmed 
under titles like Jealousy, Hate, Hunger 


and even The Bastard, but say they have 


given way to a flood of equally bad films 


featuring Maria Félix as a weeping 
sinner or Pedro Infante as a drunken 
wolf 

Some independent producers have 


complained of a monopoly on the part 
of the exhibitors, dominated by 
can financier William Jenkins 


have charged that they 


Ameri 
Others 
can't get financial 
backing for good pictures; that a favored 
few have access to bank capital, and 
that no one wants to take a chance on 
new ideas They wish Mexico would 
try the system used in Italy, where for- 
eign films are taxed to finance high- 


quality native ‘art’ pictures 


But other, more optimistic signs are 
Richard Tompkins, red 
haired former U. S. Air Force private 


also in view 


who is now general manager of Churu- 
busco-Azteca Studios, recently announced 
plans to make his firm the first major 
studio in Mexico Major’ in the Holly- 
wood sense, that is, with the studio hiring 
talent to shoot its own pictures in its 
own facilities Tompkins says he has 
faith in the Mexican film industry and 


thinks it will keep right on growing 


That faith is borne out by government 
figures which show that Mexican movies, 
although still only half as numerous as 


the Hollywood 
theatres, are gradually catching up. 


product in Mexican 
Another source of revenue is the in- 


creasing Hollywood films 


number of 
being shot there in whole or in part, 
with more than ten million dollars cur- 
rently aimed southward for that purpose 
Che recent rash of bullfight films is a 
prime example. 

All this prosperity in production is 
reflected in theatre attendance, for 
Mexico is a land of inveterate movie- 
goers. The capital, which in 1939 had 
seventy cines, now has 126 that seat an 
average of 2500 ice cream eaters each 


The popcorn fad has come and gone 

The greatest day of all for proud 
Mexicans came tiis year with the build- 
ing of the Florida, world’s biggest motion 
picture theatre. Its capacity is 7500 per- 
sons, compared to 6500 in New York’s 
giant Radio City Music Hall 

This, in a nation that is striving to 
build itself the biggest and best of every- 
thing, is regarded as fitting proof that 


the movies have come of age 


DIRECTOR 


WANTS COMMUNITY 
OR REPERTORY 
THEATRE WORK 


Age 29, now directing college theatre. 
Experience civic opera and technical 
theatre. Excellent references. Willing to 
work and build with growing group. 
BA, Theatre MA plus !'/2 years toward 
PHD. Write P.O. Box 79, Theatre Arts. 
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she will do it again this season. It is 
easy to sec that for an actress who was 
being written off as a failure in 1947, 
Uta is doing all right in 1951. 


The attitude that she was ‘through’ 
crystallized four years ago when she 
accepted an off-Broadway engagement in 
a German language production. Estab- 
lished actresses do not appear in these 
out-of-the-way theatres — even with such 
distinguished players as Albert and Elsa 
Basserman. One press agent at the time 
sadly commented that he had never seen 
anyone so intent upon wrecking a Ca- 
reer — unless it was Montgomery Clift. 
The basic difference, it turns out, is be- 
tween the artistic and the commercial 
approach. According to Uta’s standards 
it is nonsensical for an actress to remain 
idle while she could be improving in her 
craft whether on Broadway or off 


There were other factors too. A suc- 
cession of roles in weak plays, after a 
brilliant debut as Nina in The Sea Gull 
(1938), kept her from the attention of 
a large public. Her personal life inter- 
fered. After marrying Jose Ferrer, she 
took time out to have a child. When she 
returned to the theatre, she publicly 
stated that the size: of the roles she 


would play was unimportant so long as 


she appeared with her then-husband 
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THE THIRD SAINT JOAN 


(continued from page 32) 


How ever human these womanly virtues 
may be, they are not helpful in further- 
ing a career in the hard, hard Broadway 
theatre, but it is typical of her that she 
should have assumed them. 


The most theatrical thing about Uta, 
who is one of our top three or four 
actresses, is her name. It comes from 
a Thirteenth Century statue with which 
her father was familiar. Off-stage Uta 
conducts herself in a disarmingly down- 
to-earth manner. She looks and acts like 
a young intellectual and would be ill at 
ease in trying to manage Miss Bank- 
head’s amusing marathon vaudeville or 
Miss Cornell’s air of upper-tea-cup 
gentility. 

In dress Uta is more like a young 
matron from Greenwich Village (where 
she lives) than a stage star. The silks 
and satins of a Lawrence or a Swanson 
are not for her. Even if she acquired 
such a wardrobe, the strenuous routine 
which she follows would wreck it within 
the weck. 

As a matter of fact, a friend recently 
remarked that it exhausted her to list 
Uta’s activities. Her weekly professional 
schedule includes, among other things, 
eight performances of Saint Joan; ap- 
pearing for interviews and exploitation; 
studying singing and dancing; and teach- 
ing two acting classes (one for beginners 
and one for professionals) at the Herbert 
Berghoff Studios. 


Obviously she is a person of great 
vitality. Many observers believe that this 
vitality is the key to her stature as an 
actress and a personality. According to 
them it originally gave her the energy 
necessary to perfect her acting technique, 
which she describes as a ‘conglomeration 
of Stanislavsky, what works for me and 
what doesn’t, Harold Clurman and Her- 
bert Berghoff.’ This same vitality, it is 
said, thrusts her into situations which 
provide a wide variety of emotional 
experiences, which in turn can be used 
as creative fuel. 

Whether this theory is right or wrong, 
she is indisputably one of the ablest 
actresses on our stage. Discussing her 
versatility recently, one play-goer said 
he had seen her in several plays and 
had always come away convinced that 
she was a dead ringer for the character 
she played. ‘When I saw Streetcar, | 
just knew she was an eighteen carat 
neurotic, he said. ‘And after Country 
Girl, I was just as convinced she was a 
normal, healthy human being. Right now 
I haven't the faintest idea what she’s 
like personally.’ 


Since Uta is analytical and lucid, it 
is interesting to see how she approaches 
creating a character. (Some of the fol- 
lowing remarks were made in her acting 


classes. Others were in reference to Joan 


before she had begun to work with 
director Margaret Webster.) At the time 
her research at the Theater Collection 
of the New York Public Library had 
been completed. She had familiarized 
herself with different versions of Joan 
and her black notebook was crammed 
with notations under the heading 
‘Things to Consider.’ These included ob- 
servations on Joan, her people, her aims, 
the social climate, costuming and the 
critical reactions to different productions 
of Shaw’s play. ‘Any background work 
on a character is never in vain,’ Uta 
Says. 

Next she analyzes the part and the 
play. In Saint Joan the build is like a 
tower that soars. Joan has real logic 
and practicality. ‘Her feet are on the 
ground and this makes her more of a 
real person than the saintly fairy that 
floats through romantic versions of the 
story. She’d have had to have been a 
practical person. Otherwise the soldiers 
would never have believed in her. And 
they did believe, that’s how real she was. 
She had faith, and her kind of faith 
inspires trust in others. To me she seems, 
and must seem, a completely balanced 
human being. If I don’t establish that, 
nobody is going to believe her associates 
trusted her.’ 

An important question for any actress 
plaving Joan to answer is where The 
Maid first got her impulse to become a 
leader. ‘In the trial scene — and this hit 
me in neon lights, coming where it 
did — Joan says, ‘I could do without my 
warhorse; I could drag about in a skirt; 
I could let the banners and the trumpets 
and the knights and the soldiers pass me 
by and leave me behind with the other 
women’ — Can’t you see her as a child, 
wanting to go, having to stay behind, 
vowing to go someday? There she is 
standing by the road, hanging on the 
bie skirt of some dame and all the 
excitement passes her by. It’s so much a 
part of the European people. And to me 
it fully explains her initial impulse.’ 


Further study has also convinced Uta 
that the most dominant characteristic 
Joan possesses, and the part seems to 
deny this at first, is that Joan is the 
greatest listener ever. “The logic of her 
answers lies in her complete, full ability 
to listen,’ Uta says. ‘In her quickness 
to answer, she’s taken the core of what 
someone was saying and come up with 
a logical answer almost before he has 
finished. As for the voices, she tells 
Dunois they come on the bells. They 
come on any tonal thing if you have 
a vivid imagination. A railroad track 
or a sea shell, for instance. Joan's 
voices were echoes of her own common 
sense and main drives.’ 

More than in any other modern play, 
language is important in Shaw. It is Mar- 
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garet Webster's opinion that there is a 
great similarity between Bach and Shaw. 
Uta agrees. It seems to her that in both 
you must first solve technical problems. 
‘When you play Bach, you have to have 
the notes so out of the way that you 
don’t even have to think of them in 
order to put any feeling into the piece. 
In modern plays where the playwright is 
around, the actor learns the intentions of 
the speeches and the lines follow. With 
Shakespeare or Shaw, you can’t do that. 
So I type ou the whole part several times 
learn it formally so that I have 
complete mastery of the That 
way I’m free to get the effects I want. 
In language plays the words have to be 
automatic, otherwise when it begins to 
get real to you, you forget the lines.’ 


and 


words. 


In working on a scene, she tries to 
discover the character’s basic aim or goal 
within that unit. This is sometimes diffi- 
cult, since it is necessary to weigh each 
aim carefully and then choose the strong- 
est. ‘You may choose something perfectly 
honest, but useless on stage,’ she admits. 
‘If what you’ve chosen doesn’t work, you 
have to re-examine the scene and find a 


stronger aim. 


After analyzing the character she cor- 
relates the intellectual analysis and the 
emotional understanding. Once the two 
approaches are connected and every ac- 
tion is clarified, she finds she is in no 
danger of seeming passive. ‘But unless 
it is done, you’re in the same position 
as an artist who blocks a painting with- 
out the impulse for it. You stand off and 
say, ‘I know how she felt,’ instead of 
finding a contemporary meaning for your- 
self. Correlate the two approaches and 
you'll have a strong connection with 
objects and people. You'll never be cold. 
You won’t worry about how to move. In 
fact, your movements will say more about 


the character than you or the lines can.’ 


This is more or less how she works. In 


the first scene of the Shaw play, Joan 
comes to Vaucouleurs where everyone is 
in a fit of depression. Even the chickens 
have stopped laying eggs. Some of the 
more superstitious think The Maid has 
bewitched them. After two days waiting, 
she finally gains an audience with Bau- 
dricourt to beg permission to go to the 
Dauphin at Chinon to muster men for 
the siege of Orleans. She succeeds in 
rousing everyone, is given permission to 
go, and as the scene closes the hens are 


dropping eggs again. 


Uta decided that Joan’s main objec- 
tive in this instance is to gain the confi- 
dence of Baudricourt in order to get a 
horse, armor and gain permission to go 
to Chinon. That is what she will attempt 
to establish and play. “Then I found a 
wonderful thing—I’m not sure it will 
work, but if it does it'll be wonderful. 
Baudricourt is actually sitting as a sort 


English. So all of 
Joan’s activity is underground work. Bau- 


of custodian for the 
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dricourt and the soldiers are bored. It is 
hot. They don’t know exactly what will 
happen next, but it won’t be good. 
They're not sure what they’re going to | 
do. A feeling of lassitude has - pervaded | 
the whole estate to such an extent that | 
even the animals feel it. You know how 
nervous a rider can make a horse. Well, | 
the hens have become so lazy they can’t | 
produce. Then Joan arrives. She’s full | 
of energy and enthusiasm. She stirs the | 
men to action, and when the release of | 
energy comes, even the hens feel it and | 
plop their eggs. If it plays it'll provide a 
rational explanation for the egg business 
which must have one, since Joan doesn’t 
consider herself a miracle passer.’ 





In the second scene, where Joan con- 
fronts the Dauphin, Uta admitted having 
trouble, ‘because the strongest thing I’ve 
been able to find is adjusting to the 
Dauphin. On the surface Joan seems to 
be belittling him. But I’ve found that she 
never forgets for one moment that he’s 
her potential king. And I’ve got to play 
that. Even when she seems to be robbing 
him of his dignity, it must not be played 
that way. For example when she says, 
‘Let me see thee sit on the throne,’ she 
really wants him there because it im- 
presses her. She must show him awesome 
respect. I've had a terrible time keeping 
it from being just brash. The main ob- 
ject is to allow him to give her an army.’ 

In the scene where Joan is about to go 
into battle, Uta will use personalization, 
or finding emotions equivalent to those 
demanded, in the scene. By doing this 
she will make it specific through her per- 
sonal feelings. ‘When Joan’s about to go 
into battle, she must feel the way I feel 
before an opening night. Not admitting 
the possibility of failure, impatient with 
anyone else’s fears or the possibility of 
things going wrong and feeling the ex- 
hilaration that would accompany going’ 
into battle or in my case opening in a 
play.’ 

The cathedral and coronation scenes, 
on the other hand, are filled with at- 
mosphere and not much action. She has 
crowned the Dauphin and has had a 
series of successes. She is in a mood of 
despondency. What will she do next? 
‘The loneliness and awareness of yourself 
without aim can be personalized for me 
by remembering how I feel after an 
opening.’ 


She finds that the most difficult thing 
in the trial scene is managing the switch 
Shaw pulled. In her opinion, it may be 
the biggest ever attempted by a play- 
wright. ‘He telescoped months into min- 
utes,’ she says. ‘Joan goes from full and 
utter belief that she is protected and will 
be saved, to the realization of death, to 
the terrible fear that comes through that 
realization, to a complete mastery of that | 
fear and finally to actual death. It scares | 


me even when I tell you.’ 
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| ter and people, 


NEW SETTINGS 


(continued from page 29) 


The 
Bing, 


notice was signed by Rudolph 
that had been ap- 


pointed the Metropolitan’s new gencral 


who season 


manager. 


and to 
Mr. Bing respect for old masterpieces 
continues to mean something quite dif- 
ferent from uncritical acceptance and 
even veneration of the status quo. When 
the Metropolitan opens its 1951-52 sea- 


Time continues to march on, 


son on November 13 the curtain will rise 
s, Aida 
But it will be an all but physically un- 
Aida, 


And because 


on that most weary of war horse 


recognizable remounted, 


restaged, 
Aida is one of 
the spaghetti a la Napolitana operas, it 


will 


redressed 


doubtless set off explosions more 
violent than those which met Pagliacci 
and Cavalleria. For the latter, 


were 


after all, 
Aida, 


but deal with contemporary subject mat- 


not only written later than 


instead of a story set in 


the remote past. 

Aida, moreover, will be only the be- 
ginning. A restaged Rigoletto and Car- 
men will shortly follow, along with 
Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte. (Cosi, to be 
sure, has not been presented in New 
York for over twenty years, so that it 


will come virtually as a ‘new 
audiences.) Of all the 


the operatic 


opera for 
local works in 
repertoire none are as fa- 
miliar, as 


{ida, 


with 


prescriptive, as hallowed as 
Rigoletto and Carmen 


their 


To tamper 
trappings is to court the 
sharpest kind of criticism. Furthermore, 
have 
Rolf Gerard, 
until his work on the Metropoli- 
revival of Verdi's Don Carlo last 
season, for his designs for the theatre and 
ballet (Katharine Cornell’s That Lady, 
Caesar and Cleopatra, Beatrice Lillie’s 
revues in And Rigoletto was 
done by Eugene Berman, known equally 
well as a painter and a designer for the 
ballet. 

Actually Mr. 
that the 


anything 


4ida and Carmen been redesigned 


and costumed by 


best- 
known, 


tan’s 


London). 


Bing doesn’t anticipate 
new productions will provoke 
like the critical wrath 
sioned last season by Cav and Pag 
well 


occa- 
(it is 


to remember, however, that shortly 


before their opening he also described 


| their redesigning as ‘nothing sensational.’ ) 


He insists that the 
radical 
interpretations 


designers’ conceptions 


fresh 


directly on the 


are not but 


experiments 
based 
and libretto 
there should be violent 
disapproval, he will, he says, be no more 


affected by it than he 


music 


If, however, 


was by the unfa- 


| vorable reception accorded Pagliacci and 


Cavalleria. 


‘Critics have the right to dis- 


approve of single experiments,’ he says, 
‘and I will not argue with them, 


taste and judgment are involved, 


since 


and 


these are personal. I will, however, argue 


vigorously their right to voice blanket 
disapproval of a general policy which is 


intended to vitalize opera production in 


New York. Opera must try to adapt it- 
self to the scenic standards of the best 
commercial theatre and film produc- 
tions. An audience familiar with these 
cannot help but find most present-day 
performances of opera utterly boring. To 
me the visual presentation of an opera 
is exactly as important as its musical 
aspects, and the stage designer and direc- 
tor should have top billing on the pro- 
gram along with the conductor, instead 
of being listed at the bottom with the 
designer of shoes for the principals. Here 
1 America I find a respect for ‘tradition’ 
which resists any attempt to give opera 
and satisfying 
an extraordinary thing in a 
as young and vital as this. In 
the best productions in Europe the need 
for operatic staging in line with the best 
modern developments in the field of 
theatre design has long been recognized. 


a fresh, lively visually 
production, 


country 


To me respect for tradition in opera, as 
in all other fields, can mean only respect 
for the great achievements of the past, 
not for the meaningless, superficial, sec- 
ond-hand and repetitious usages which 


have no music or 


basis in the book 
itself but derive largely from theatrical 
practices and devices fashionable at the 
time of the original production. I can 
think of virtually no opera, with the pos- 
sible exception of the 


classic 


formal and 
work of Gluck or perhaps Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio (and I’m not even cer- 
tain 


very 


about the last that would 


not 


profit 


enormously from 


contemporary 
staging.’ 

Will it profit the opera company itself, 
Mr. Bing was asked, since each new pro- 
duction involves an average cost to the 
Metropolitan of around $50,000 (Aida 
will run much probably 
less) ; no opera is given more than eight 
or ten times a 
at the old house 


higher, Cosi 
and attendance 
cannot be upped when 
every performance is practically a sellout 
right now. 

In the 


season, 


long run it must profit the 
¢ audiences ac- 
customed to the work of our top theatri- 
cal designers will not indefinitely con- 
tinue to like the 
Metropolitan’s, which are not only shab- 
by with usage but also 


faked. (In 


third act scene 


opera, he believes, beca 


accept productions 
, in many instances, 
Lohengrin, the 
bridal chamber 
of drops borrowed for 
from, of all 
The Bartered Bride and Salome.) 


Mr. Gerard did some research at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art before un- 
dertaking the 
He very 


for instance, 
set in the 
is a hodgepodge 


each performance things, 


job of remounting Aida 


often, he says, studies the art 
know its char- 
but to find in 
its art the keystone to a whole era. In 
preparing the sets for last season’s Don 


Carlo, 


of a period not only to 
acteristic physical forms, 


for instance, he turned to the art 


of El Greco, finding in the artist’s dis- 
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a 


— 


figures and his dark and 
smoldering colors the quintessential ex- 
pression of Spain during the Inquisition 
In the case of Aida—as with Don Carlo 
and unlike the situation applying to the 
Wagnerian operas—the setting and the 
conflict are both man-made rather than 
fate. These 
best realized in carefully 
archite ctural, 


torted Gothic 


inherent in nature or 


therefore, 


are, 
con- 
abstract 


trolled almost 


shapes, he feels. 
His physical 
complicated by 


further 
necessity to 


problems 
the 
for 


musicians, 


were 
find 
space onstage scores of principals, 

dancers, etc 
the of his 
background shapes nor themselves be ob- 
In Aida there 
difficulty 


Joe, as 


chorus, supers, 


who must neither get in way 


scured. additional 


was the 
the placing of Big 
Metropolitan’s 


have long referred to the 


involved in 


the stagehands 
of the 
In the past the company has 
from the sides 
or with their backs to it. In 
the new production Pthah will then be 
placed up front, 


image 
god Pthah 
had to sing to the image 
of the stage 


back facing 
the audience, so the singers can be both 


with his 


logically and audibly disposed. 


Mr. 
colors of 


the 
architectural 
shapes on which are traced the outlines 


to confine 
towering 


Gerard resolved 


his 


of Egyptian figures, to the neutral, sandy 


tones of the desert, not only for their 


plausibility but because, without 


losing 
their sense of overwhelming power, they 
would provide a better background for 
the brilliant and opulent costumes of the 


court. 


As a of fact, he counts color 
of paramount importance in the design- 
ing af all 


unconventionally 


matter 


opera sets. He employs it 


His 


palette for Carmen, for instance, is com- 


and symbolically. 


paratively restrained, geared to the cruel, 


sinister, Ominous, malevolent air of the 
and sand and murder- 
the ballet, 


color, he holds down 


tragedy of blood 


ous jealousy. Even in usually 


so riotous in his 


hues. He gives color a 


free hand only 
in the fourth 
the bull 


is not the 


act triumphal entry into 
But 


conventional 


ring. here too the effect 
Carmen 


but the fiery hues of savage 


gavety, 
spectacle 
undercurrents of 


to underscore the tragic 


the whole story. Even the cigarette girls 


in Carmen are 


gotten up as and 


than 


dirty 


shabby trollops rather as the tra- 
ditionally 


have been in the 


gay and carefree figures they 


past 
Mozczart’s Cosi is the 
and elegant as Carmen is bru- 


, on contrary, as 
charming 
tal. Mr. Gerard’s 
project its brittle 

of the 


was to 


job, then, was to 
on the 


His 


and 


delicacy great 


stage Metropolitan. 


the stage 
the 


device 
narrow bring it 


forward, to treat whole production 


like a revue, flying and out of 
But 
unlike what 

Mozart, he holds, 
composer. His Don 


‘red and black as 


pieces in 


the single rococo frame here too 


Gerard’s colors are might 


have been anticipated 


is no pale, pastel 


Giovanni, surely is 
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can be.’ The new Cosi has the quality 
of a painting by Watteau or Fragonard, 
employing the greens, blues, reds and 
cerise tones of these artists, rather than 
the expected pale pinks. 

Rigoletto, the other hand, 
Renaissance extravaganza, 


on is a 


a drama of 
treachery and revenge in the 
grand style. 
decided, 


orate in the 


intrigue, 
needed 


Eugene Berman, 


and the Renaissance 


paintings in 
ner, 


ment. One 


Its staging, the Metropolitan | 


to be even more elab- | 
new version than in the old. | 
famous for his settings | 
man- | 
was a logical choice for the assign- | 
objection that has sometimes | 


been made to his work in the past, that | 


it is so elaborate as to constrict stage 
movement (as in his décor for the Tudor 
ballet, Romeo and Juliet), is invalid 
when applied to opera. For movement 
is much more 


theatre or 


here 
the 


limited than in either 
ballet. Not must 
quantities of people be accommodated on 
the stage 


only 


but they 
that 


simultaneously, may 


not move so actively their voice 
projection is impeded 

The new production is set, as it should 
be and never is, in the French Renais- 
of Francis I, rather than 
against a background of the Italian Ren- 


aissance. It is, in 


sance court 


grander, 
Also, the 


staging has been altered to provide more 


consequence, 


more elaborate and roomier. 
The abduction of Gilda, 
will 
front of the 
The 


productions will not end with this sea- 


dramatic action 


for instance, take place very much 
audience. 


Metropolitan’s plan to revise its 


son’s remounted works 


will be others. The critics may complain, 


and so, indeed, may the singers. But 
then, savs Mr. Bing, ‘well-trained musical 
minds are often defective visually.’ But 
the audience, he is sure, will like the 
results—and if it doesn’t now, it will in 
time. As a matter of fact, he might, had 


he been less polite, have pointed out 


that Mr. Downes, in his long and violent | 
denunciation of the first performance of 
the restaged Pagliacci and Cavalleria did 


that “The audience 
rejoiced in the singing and in the operas.’ 


note, in his last line, 


Yet the Mctropolitan, like the cast in 


Aida, has its own god it must make 
obeisances to. Nor can it turn its back 
to it, as the cast turned its back on 


Pthah in the old production 


Finance, and only Finance can ordain 
how many operas will be remounted, and 
how fast. In time, however, Mr. Bing 


is certain the Metropolitan will match 
the standards of visual excellence to be 
and 


like the gov- 


found in Salzburg, Germany, else- 


where in Europe. It won't, 


ernment-subsidized European companies, 


have America’s Marshall plan funds to 
ise for the purpose But the Metropoli- 
tan wants no government subsidy. Just 


not being penalized by our government 
with a twenty 


percent entertainment tax | 
Congress repealed the tax only a little 
over a month ago—is going to be a great 


help 


Next season there 


It is called | 
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SO 


FABIANISM AND THE BRITISH PLAYWRIGHTS 
(continued from page 31) 


Apparently the British themselves have 
been aware that their forte has not been 
social drama. They wisely multiply what 
they really are adept at — namely, 
comedy of manners, and we, too, may 
be forgiven for preferring Maugham and 
Coward to the reformed Priestley and 
Aimee Stuart. For a people notoriously 
well-bred, the English can be delightfully 
poisonous in comedy, which is perhaps 
a way of avenging themselves on their 
breeding. Even T. S. Eliot, now (if not 
always) more British than American, 
succeeded better in The Cocktail Party 
with his Noel Coward brand of Cham- 
berlaynes and chattering guardian angels 
than with his saintly heroine. It was 
discreet, and also generous of him, to 
remove her to darkest Africa before she 
became too saintly. Christopher Fry also 
prevailed chiefly with his wit in The 
Lady's Not for Burning, and it must be 
said for England that, except in the 
Romantic and Victorian intervals, Eng- 
lish poets have not often made the mis- 
take of considering poetry and wit as 
mutually exclusive. The trovble with 
Fry has thus far been that he doesn’t 
know his own strength and therefore 
overexercises it. He tries too hard to be 
a wit. He also tries too hard to be a 
poet, and Eliot, if correctly quoted, was 
right in saying that Fry will be a better 


poet when he learns to be less poetical. 


Fry, in the company of Eliot and 
others, seems to me to be also making 
another mistake in trying to be a re- 
ligious poet. In order to escape from 
humdrum domestic pieces and problem 
plays, British playwrights since the mid- 
dle-thirties have been placing special 
reliance on poetic religious drama. Ex- 
cept for the pre-war days when Auden 
and Spender waved the red flag, literary 
Britons have more or less equated poetry 
and religious drama. And there is a 
chance that they are riding for another 
fali. I cannot refrain from wondering 
whether they are not merely forcing 
Fabianism into a collar turned back- 
wards. Each poetic playwright seems to 
consider it an obligation to write Canter- 
bury Festival plays and the like. A 
pleasant exercise, no doubt: morally 
very commendable, and a good excuse 
for writing verse dialogue and choral 
poetry! But except for Eliot—and this 
only in the single case of Murder in the 
Cathedral—they still have a long way 
to go before they write a religious piece 
that is memorable, or even genuine, 
drama 


If we inquire into the reasons, I be- 


lieve the strongest is the one that would 
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be least likely to occur to them. Their 
plays are watery because their religion 
is. They suffer from religious Fabianism. 
Anglo-Catholicism, as these writers pro- 
pound it, is a very pleasant religion, 
but I doubt whether it can be considered 
more than a semi-religion on the stage, 
well-bred and well-dressed even when 
it pays lip service to the fine excesses 
of faith and sacrifice that the writers 
seem to know only from the literature 
of Christianity. Theirs is not the wrest- 
ling with the demon, the torment, or 
the acute ecstasy we know to have been 
an innate and necessary excess in a St. 
John of the Cross, a Richard Crashaw, 
or the John Donne of the Holy Sonnets. 
Donne had to draw blood from words 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins had to 
twist and hammer out the metal of his 
poetry, in order to express the seizures 
of their spirit. There are no divine 
seizures in plays such as The Zeal of Thy 
House, Christ’s Comet, The Boy with 
the Cart, This Way to the Tomb, or 
The Cocktail Party. 


‘Who then devised the torment?’ 
Eliot asks in a beautiful Little Gidding 
lyric. But it is not easy to find any tor- 
ment in these plays that are intended 
to redeem the British drama as well as 
to redeem the times. Eliot answers, 
‘Love ;’ it weaves, according to him, “The 
intolerable shirt of flame/Which human 
power cannot remove.’ But nobody and 
nothing can be found wearing the shirt 
of Nessus contained in Mr. Eliot’s refer- 
ence. Only shirts sold by Selfridge’s 
are being worn, or at least that is the 
impression formed from the plays. And 
no wonder, since no shirts of flame are 
being worn by well-tailored playwrights 
themselves. I must say that I prefer the 
rough and crumpled ones worn by 
O’Casey, in whom there is more power 
of Christianity than in a parcel of 
proper Festival poets. They are at best 
devotional rather than religious poets, 
and a religious drama without religion 
is not more exciting than most merely 
devotional English poetry. Shaw, to cite 
a contrasting example, was as undevout 
a writer as one could imagine when he 
came to write Saint Joan. Yet none of 
the younger British playwrights have 
come within praying distance of Saint 
Joan. They have adopted a faith, where- 
as Shaw struggles into one in _ his 
memorable play. 


Neither a great need nor a great 
struggle is present in these poetic substi- 
tutes for social drama in England, and 
perhaps a reason for this deficiency and 
certainly a symptom of it is the play- 
wrights’ unfamiliarity with sin. They 
appear to have only a nodding acquaint- 
ance with Satan, and they have nothing 


to repent or transcend worth exhibiting 
to a crowd. Any adult member of a 
Broadway audience could give them 
spades in his knowledge of turpitude. 
All we know at the end of this kind of 
drama is that their authors are against 
sin. But in their kind of theatre we no 
more experience the sin they are against 
than the sacred love they are for. It 
takes a full and reckless man to give 
himself up to either. As Ibsen’s Button- 
Moulder maintained, it requires character 
to be either a saint or a sinner. For 
the deadly vices we have to go back in 
time, to Shakespeare and his colleagues. 
Or, if we want to stay in our own 
century, we can go to France. 


Do we want to know Pride? They 
are the works of the contemporary play- 
wright Henry de Montherlant, and I 
can do no better than recommend the 
collection of his plays recently published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, The Master of 
Santiago and Four Other Plays. In the 
best of these, Queen after Death, pride 
pitches drama to the key of vibrant 
tragedy when a king destroys the woman 
to whom he confessed his disenchant- 
ment and world-weariness. In another, 
No Man’s Son, we have a father’s desire 
for a son to come up to his high expec- 
tations from paternity result in a struggle 
that would have been worthy of Strind- 
berg if the boy’s mother had been any 
match for the father. In a third piece 
by Montherlant, The Master of Santiago, 
superiority to a world of calculation and 
compromise becomes a formidable saint- 
liness which teeters on the borderline 
between God and the Devil. Nothing 
for any festival play in any of this, but 
its scorching heat and its blaze would 
have been properly noted by Dante and 
the author of Dies Irae. Or is it adultery 
that we should like to encounter? I 
should hardly recommend the adultery as 
unintoxicant as a ‘country-house’ high 
tea in The Cockail Party: If the Cham- 
berlaynes’ amours represent the dreaded 
sin of adultery, it is hardly a temptation 
to anyone not permanently enrolled in 
Sunday School. It is not even a first- 
rate betrayal of two peoples’ confidence 
in one another. You can’t betray what 
is already self-betrayed. Nor can you 
cheat a person of what he never had 
at all. (To be fair to Eliot, who is afte: 
all a very intelligent man, we must note 
that neither he nor his supernatural 
psychiatrist is particularly exercised over 
the Chamberlaynes’ defections from con- 
jugal affection.) If we want the real 
article, the real passion that makes 
adultery something more than a footnote 
to marriage, I recommend that you go 
to a truly religous play by a real Catholic 
mystic, to Partage de Midi by Paul 
Claudel 
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The point I am trying to sustain is 
that Britain’s devotional poet-playwrights 
are mainly engaged in fashionable parlor 
games of levitation in the dual effort to 
raise themselves to salvation as believers 
They 


as verbalists, and as writers of comedy 


and dramatists do have verve 


of manners. But this cannot carry them 
as far as they quite honorably wish to 
rise. I have not intended, however, to 
impute hypocrisy to them in noting the 
low temperature of the piety which they 
want ‘to make do.’ In spite of their 


maximum zeal, they are, 


inexorably, 


epigones in religion; and in 


spite of 
their modern idiom, epigones in poetic 
drama as well. Like the writers of prob- 


lem plays (and these 


religious pieces 
are often problem plays too!), they are 
Fabians. 


absolutely earnest 


England did produce an exciting play- 
wright who was a Fabian. But Shaw 
knew the difference between a city coun- 
cillor and a dramatist, just as the author 
of Saint 
Lion 


churchgoing 


Joan and Androcles and. the 


knew the difference between a 


gentleman and a church- 
maker. There was a wildness in Shaw, 
who was supposed to be the most frigid 
writer who ever put a show on the 
stage A wildness of mind -and spirit 
that worked by excess and upset apple- 
carts even when he tried to effectuate 
reforms and usher in a new order by 
He was 
of British 
still rattling 


them rattle after 


rational argument and strategy ! 
the bull in the china-shop 
theatre, and the pieces are 
We continue to heat 
his death. If we want a British drama 
on the subject of caste and snobbery that 
really performs the necessary operation, 
we have no further to seek than the 
nearest library shelf on which Pygmalion 
reposes. If we want cloquence on the 
subject of equality or on some related 
subject, we need only to listen to his 
Eliza-Galatea teiling off her Pygmalion- 
elocutionist or to his Major Barbara in 
despair and Undershaft’s rationalizations 
on the manufacture of munitions. And 
if we crave the saintliness or ecstasy the 
the new poet-playwrights extend them- 
selves to supply we can turn to Androcles 
and the Lion, Joan, and Father 
Keegan’s description of his vision in the 


fourth act of John Bull’s Other Island 


Saint 


Both the social realists and the devo- 
tional dramatists still look feeble when- 
Shaw 


territory 


ever makes inroads into their 
Led by something too elusive 
in temperament, intellect, and talent to 
be called by anything less comprehensive 


‘Life 


Force, Shaw knew his way about the 


or ambiguous than his favorite 
windings of the social scene better than 
the realists. And the festival poets too, 
including the redoubtable Eliot himself, 
could learn something from the Nietz- 
chean - Marxian 


Bergsonian creator of 


Father Keegan, for whom there are only 
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two countries, ‘heaven and hell,’ and two | 
conditions of men ‘salvation and 


damnation.” 


‘What is it like in their dreams,’ one 
might ask, echoing Broadbent, and what 
have they made of it in plays and in 
superior Eliot the Christian | 
Society to equal Keegan’s answer: 


essays on 


In my dreams it is a country 
where the State is the Church and 
the Church the people: three in one 
and one in three. It is a common- 
wealth in which work is play and 
play is life: three in one and one 
in three. It is a temple in which the 
priest is the worshipper and the 
worshipped: three in one and one in 
three. It is a godhead in which all 
life is human and all humanity 


divine: three in one and one in three. 


Father Keegan adds, ‘It is, in short, 
the dream of a madman.’ The epigones, 
who have rarely written a better passage 
of dramatic poetry although they are pro- 
fessional poets, will need some of this 


madness if they are to express saint- 


liness for out 


time. And the realists 


will need some of it, too, if they are 
to make drama out of their designs for 
the good society. A good measure of 


this afflatus animates Saint Joan, not in 


the abstract assertions but in the calvary | 
of one of Shaw’s most vital heroines. | 
If the revival the Theatre Guild is of- | 
fering for the first anniversary of Shaw’s 
death is what it should be, Shaw’s élan 
will once more be felt in the theatre. It 
will make most later English efforts at 
both realism and mysticism look em- | 
barrassingly half-hearted. 


BROADWAY 


(continued from page 54) 


Ginger’s mother, learned of the star’s | 
interest in doing a play, and soon had | 
a plot to outline to her. When he met 
Ginger, he discarded the first idea, even | 
while he was telling it to her, and 
evolved another. 


Proof of his approbation lies in his 
After | 
several weeks of work with her, Verneuil | 
says, ‘I have been in the theatre forty 
years this September and I have worked | 
with many stars.’ Then he gets breath- 


switch to a dual role for her. 


less: ‘Of them all, she is so pleasant, so 
modest, so unassuming and so forth!’ 


Clearly, 


theatre, with the chance for such wise 


wanting to 


guidance as would 
have been a fool to turn it down. And 


she is certainly no fool 


Verneuil’s, Ginger 


Films have sharpened her awareness of 
the importance of clothes for a star. She 
now describes herself as ‘surrounded by 
Frenchmen’ in this project, referring to 
Verneuil, and Jean Louis, of Columbia 


(continued on page 94) 


return to the | 
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BROADWAY 
(continued from page 93) : 


Pictures, who is designing gowns for her 
to wear in the play. 


‘He bubbles with ideas,’ she says. ‘He 
will find a piece of material he likes that 
seems suitable and then figure out some 
way to use it. He thinks of little things 
that might start a fad. We never gave 
him a script, but told him the time of 
day, what I had just done before the 
scene, and what I was going to do right 
after it. He is so careful about details 
The only changes I’ve even thought of, 
have been in degree, such as a walking 
dress in which I wanted more movement.’ 


More movement might be the theme 
of the Rogers career. It began in a Fort 
Worth dancing contest. She entered over 
the protests of her mother who was a 
critic on a local paper and thought it 
unprofessional for her daughter to com- 
pete. Ginger replied that not entering 
the contest would make her different 
from all the other girls. She was right, 
either way. 


In the statewide contest at Dallas, she 
figured she was doomed by intercity 
rivalry. But she won—four weeks in 
vaudeville at $75.00 a week. The act 
caught on. Her mother gave up her own 
job, and called quits to a shaky marriage, 
to become Gingers chaperone. The 
youngster never went back to school, and 
for two years they toured all over the 
country. 


She even played theatres in Hollywood, 
and had her first holdover in St. Louis 
The Skouras Brothers, then local theatre 
managers, gave Ginger her first raise in 
salary. She played eight weeks with Paul 
Ash in Chicago and he later demanded 
her for his show at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount. There Kalmar and Ruby caught 
her in a nearly empty house, but sent 
word for her to ‘go see our lawyer.’ 


They cast her in Top Speed on Broad- 
way as comedienne, and four months 
later Gershwin put her into Girl Crazy. 
Walter Wanger first signed her for pic- 
tures, and she made five of them on 
Long Island, three during the run of 
the Gershwin show. The day it closed 
she was summoned to California, and 
after resting twenty-four hours, she went. 


Though she has lived there ever since, 
and worked as consistently as possible in 
pictures, Ginger says she has never con- 
sidered herself a typical ‘Hollywoodite.’ 
The film colony, for instance, points 
proudly to her prowess on the tennis 
court. Ginger says she learned to play 
on public courts in Manhattan, during 
her few free monments while she was 
in the two musicals, with an old friend, 
Bob Taplinger, who is now her public 
relations advisor. 


Through the years in the film colony, 
Ginger says, ‘I was in Hollywood, but 
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never entirely of it. I always kept a 
little cloister of my own where I could 
go and think how, say, someone like 
Kitty Foyle might have acted. 

‘Because I was at the banquet, didn’t 
mean I ate.’ 


And maybe she still prefers a figura- 
tive liquid diet, because mention of Love 
and Let Love changes her eyes from 
blue to yellow-flecked green, as she fairly 
sings, “The idea of doing a play makes 


me drunk as champagne!’ 


JOSE LIMON 
(continued from page 27) 


position is held through a moment of 
silence; the musical and kinesthetic ef- 
fect is tremendous, so tremendous that 
the audience intuitively knows Limon 
must do it at least once more (all 
virtuosity being dependent on successful 
repetition). But the moment is not mem- 
orable for technique alone. Limon’s 
sensitive, suffering face, the half-ex- 
pressed fear hidden in the aggressive 
gesture, the dramatic timing which pro- 
duces the effect of dormant energy sud- 
denly released—all these transform a 
balancing trick into a rather complex 
dramatic statement. The growing en- 
thusiasm for Limon is explained by the 
double pleasure this fine performer gives. 
He takes possession of one set of our 
emotions by satisfying a desire for a 
display of skill, and he also gets hold 
of us by appealing to the more reflective 
side of our natures, the side that re- 
sponds to the pathos and terror of 
human situations. 


It was Doris Humphrey, the dis- 
tinguished modern-dance pioneer who 
first recognized Limon’s slowly develop- 
ing talents, and his potentialities are still 
best realized in the choreography she 
has done for him. His own choreography 
gave promise of maturity and inventive- 
ness about two years ago when, in one 
season, he produced two superb dances, 
La Malinche and The Moor’s Pavane. 
He has never approached these heights 
since. When he was invited to Mexico 
iast year and given a free hand to work 
and compose there, it was thought that 
he would turn out a number of con- 
siderable works. One wonders why he 
didn’t. A few hints, at least, if not 
the whole answer, are revealed in the 
general pattern of his behavior as an 
artist. 


There is, first of all, the clean ‘balletic’ 
technique which one comes to recognize 
as absolutely essential to him. When he 
first started composing, he did some 
quite satisfying numbers utilizing the 
music of Bach and Vivaldi. The one early 
departure from these precise musical 
abstractions was a series of Mexican 
sketches which were somewhat colorful 
and forceful but rather aimless and dis- 
organized. Limon needs to cling to a 
clear external organizing principle, both 
when he dances and when he composes 


Bach and Vivaldi offered a possible ap- 
proach. When he tried more ambitious 
compositions, the external forms became 
more and more elaborate, and were 
finally responsible for the essential ‘feel’ 
of the works. What, after all, makes 
La Malinche so successful? The ‘plot’ 
consists of a neat arrangement of epi- 
sodes, the Indian maiden, the Indian, 
and the Conquistador are stock figures, 
and we know what is going to happen. 
To this formula is added the highly 
artificial form of an archaic pageant, in 
which the players appear both in and 
out of character, a device with infalli- 
ble theatrical appeal. An even more 
interesting structure is used in The 
Moor’s Pavane. It proceeds as an actual 
pavane, a formal court dance which the 
four characters lifted from Othello keep 
doing throughout. The plot is a simpli- 
fied form of the Othello story, set within 
the frame of the pavane. The work 
is an impressive formalization of dark 
passions. Limon happens to have been 
very lucky in his search for a clarity im- 
posed from the outside. He is sometimes 
unlucky, and when he abandons the 
search he is lost. In The Exiles, his 
ambitious attempt to interpret the Fall 
of Man, he unfortunately avoids the 
specific form of the familiar story, and 
the result is hazy and unsatisfying. The 
sweeping generalization is not for him; 
he needs a good gimmick. 


Both as actor and _ choreographer, 
Limon has a limited range. Pathos is 
his chief ingredient. He is often a suf- 
ferer, sometimes a sufferer who acquires 
tragic stature, never a hostile or destruc- 
tive person. Doris Humphrey discovered 
that this was the clue to Limon when 
she first began building dramatic ballets 
around him. Even as the bullfighter in 
her Lament for Ignacio Sancho Mejias, 
he is entirely unaggressive, a man who 
is great in defeat rather than in triumph. 
The figure of the Indian in La Malinche 
is typical. He bears a horrible load of 
suffering, the suffering of a whole humble 
race. His eventual rebellion is less an act 
of destruction than a dance of joyful re- 
lief because he has joined forces with 
La Malinche’s spirit. (Limon’s charac- 
ters are always dependent on the feelings 
of others; hence, he rarely does a dra- 
matic solo.) The Moor’s Pavane is 
Limon’s best example of tragic pathos. 
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The necessary concentration, in a dance, 
and 


rather limited view of Othello’s charac- 


on inarticulate emotion, Limon’s 
ter justify the translation of drama into 
Othello 


wronged, so blameless, so thor- 


dance. Never has seemed so 
utterly 


oughly punished every step of the way. 


What often happens is that Limon’s 


limited sense of tragic action reduces 


drama to a struggle between two people, 
as in the Pavane: a dignified sufferer 
and a dehumanized doer. A thin, blond, 
cold Iago, played by Lucas Hoving, 
preys on the Moor, who is warm, dark, 
In La Malinche, Hoving 


turns up as the Conquistador, in a re- 


and sensitive. 


markable characterization which makes 
us cheerfully swallow a Teutonic Cortez. 


The 


seems to 


formula of this struggle, which 


come from something deep 
within Limon’s personality, can be re- 
duced to an i 


absurdity, as in a new 


dance, Dialogues. In a hazily conceived 
framework, two struggles take place, one 
Cortez, the 
other between Juarez and the Archduke 
The 


into flicker-type posturing and the only 


between Montezuma and 


Maximilian. suffering here turns 


thing of any interest is Hoving’s por- 


trayal of the poor mad Archduke. 


Limon’s sentimen- 


tality. 


greatest pitfail is 
Doris Humphrey lets him exude 
Day on 
Earth without drowning us in self-pity 
but 


is not so skillful a choreographer. He 


sentiment as the father in her 


and over-sweetness, Limon himself 


has yet to learn from Humphrey how 


to use his strength to keep pathos from 
The 


external, impersonal forms is 


becoming sentimental reason he 
needs the 
that their use is ironical and anti-senti- 
mental. An increasingly apparent aspect 
Mexi- 
should 


Mexico, 


to explore Mexican forms, to be signifi- 


sentimentality is his 
that he 


of Limon’s 
canism. It is natural 


want to say something about 


cant in a distinctively Mexican way 

and in La Malinche he is successful. In 
other cases where he has taken a Mexi- 
can subject, however, one wonders if he 
isn’t straining a little too hard, if per- 
haps being Mexican is something he feels 
he should be instead of something he 
naturally is. Dialogues is the emptiest 
An- 


T onantzintla, 


of comments on Mexican history. 
other Mexican 


an abstract group dance intended as an 


new work 
evocation of Mexican baroque design, iS, 


in spite of flashes of Limon’s true ele- 


gance and a gorgeous Covarrubias décor, 


little ado about nothing 


After an evening in Limon’s theatre 
you are certain to feel that its attractions 
tar outweigh whatever weaknesses it may 
have. I call it a ‘theatre’ so freely be- 
cause I think it has all of theatre’s basi 
elements. Here is a theatre which returns 
to the sensual appeal of rich color and 
sound, which makes us aware of costume 
and music as enrichments instead of re- 
THEATRE ARTS 
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ducing them to unseen and unheard bet 


companiments.’ Here is a _ theatre in 
which one is constantly treated to a spec- | 
tacle of sheer skill, in which the fact of 
performance is always before one. Here 
is a theatre which reminds us that we 
go to the theatre both to revel and to} 
perceive. 

No definition of a_ theatre should | 
leave of drama, of | 


out the element 
course. But without a script to read, one 
can never be sure how much is in the| 
conception and how much in the per-| 
formance. Granted that some of the | 


choreography in Limon’s theatre—espe- 


cially Humphrey’s—is powerful and 
original, the real drama emerges in per- | 
formance. Limon contributes to a drama 
his own personality, the tender sufferer 


of his choreographic fantasies; and every 


other member of his company is an indi- | 


vidual who takes command of a dramatic 


function. I know of no other dance 


theatre in which the almost universally 


accepted ideal of the dancer as mech- 


anism is so completely shattered. Even | 


in the most violently personal of Martha 
Graham’s works, there is usually a deco- 
rative background of group dancers; but 
Limon has no group, he has a troupe. 
He has Pauline Koner, a fiery dancer 
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with a greater performing range than his 
| 


own, who makes La Malinche, the In- 
dian maiden, an incredibly touching por- 
trayal. He has Lucas Hoving, a dancer 
of striking build, who goes at his roles 
with such intensity that he can make us 
take his fabulous villains seriously. And 
he has three lovely women—Letitia Ide, 
Betty Jones, and Ruth Currier—each of 
different kind of 


femininity. This is a troupe which brings 


whom emphasizes a 
richness to Humphrey’s complexities and 
adds the spark of life to even the dullest 
of Limon’s choreography. Here is a rep- 
ertory theatre (a thing we hear so much 
talk about nowadays), a company with 
enough adaptability to undertake almost 
anything of human interest. 


The great pity about Limon’s theatre 


is that it is hard to come at. Except for 
the American Dance Festival in 
London, Connecticut, he 


New 
has had no 
such thing as a ‘season’ in recent years, 


and when he is not making brief tours 


of one-night stands, he is in Mexico on | 


a government subsidy there. The modern- 


dance tradition of which he is a part 
has never had much popular following, 
and so he has fallen a victim to the lack 
of adventurousness in American produc- 
ers. Although his theatre is no substitute 
for spoken drama, it deserves a secur 
place as an important corollary branch 
of the theatre as a whole. It surely de- 
serves an audience. I suppose that Li- 
mon and his company will continue to 
develop anyway, but I think they need 
a wider audience than the one they have 
Che wider audience exists. It only needs 


to see what it has been missing. 
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advantage over many of his contempo- 
raries: he is not youthfully impressed 
with the act of initial creation as sacred 
and inviolate. Before setting to work he 
takes the author’s original manuscript 
and, for a period of anywhere from two 
weeks to a month, painstakingly breaks it 
down into a working score, jotting notes 
on character analysis and development, 
bits of business, movements, etc., in long- 
hand on the blank page opposite each 
side. These notes are largely for his own 
benefit, to help him clarify his attitudes 
and approaches. He later may change 
his mind frequently. 


Shirley Booth, who played the wife in 
William Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba, 
and who says Mann is ‘wonderfully 
warm, sincere, volatile, inspired ... a 
joy to work with, always scintillating 
and fermenting,’ recalls an incident that 
occurred during the play’s rehearsals that 
illustrates Mann’s working methods. In 
an early scene, when Lola, the wife, was 
to be discovered onstage alone, Miss 
Booth thought that the part should have 
been played at a relaxed, moderate 
tempo. ‘I thought it fitted the character,’ 
she recalls. ‘Women are vague and aim- 
less when they’re alone. Danny thought 
it should have been speeded up. I did it 
his way. He watched from out front, and 
afterward he came back and said, simply, 
*You were right.’’ 


Mann’s working habits might be said 


to parallel in microcosm his own devel- 
opment. ‘He builds up a play like life. 
like a person, beginning with the short 


pants, says his father, Samuel! Chuger- 
man, a Brooklyn attorney and author 
whose pretended paternal disdain (‘I 
don’t see that he’s done anything great 
except be my son’) is belied by his 
habit of delivering fond orations on the 
subject of Danie] Mann’s excellent qual- 
ities for protracted lengths of time. 
Mann’s concept of the play and _ its 
characters grows gradually, and method- 
ically, although no particular method 
may be apparent as the growth proceeds. 
He constantly explores the vehicle and 
its people for addition details and levels 
of meaning, and when he finds new ones, 
or believes that he has found them, he 
still does not rest in satisfaction. Today 
he admits that there were parts of Come 
Back, Little Sheba, which he now wishes 
he could have done differently. In re- 
hearsals his work is marked by patience 
and kindness, and although he has been 
known to lose his temper, he remains 
generally calm and businesslike. 


Raised in Brooklyn, Mann was one of 
five children of the aforementioned Sam- 
uel Chugerman and his wife, Helen. The 
father, who spent fifteen years writing 
The American Aristotle, a biography of 
the sociologist Lester F. Ward, declares 
that there was good reason for his son’s 
strong interest in the theatre. ‘My family 
was full of lawyers and horse thieves,’ 
Mr. Chugerman said recently, ‘but my 
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wife’s was full of artists and other kinds 
of wacks. Daniel lived in a cultural 
home,’ Mr. Chugerman once said. ‘There 
was always a piano, and records, and a 
10,600-volume library, and various artists 
coming in. Much conversation. It was a 
miniature salon, our home, which might 
have become a saloon except I never 


smoked nor drank.’ 


In his early days in the entertainment 
business, and in fact until he reached his 
twenties, when he began working as a 
musician in various 
Borscht circuit, Mann was regarded as 
something of a comic. ‘He was a very 
good comedian,’ his father says, ‘and for 
a while we all thought he might come 
to a bad end as a Milton Berle.’ 


resorts on the 


The ebullient young man had no such 
intention. He was reading classical plays 
and thinking seriously of a career in the 
theatre, and when he heard that the 
Yaddo foundation maintained a summer 
theatrical group at Lake George, he 
immediately applied for admission. He 
was turned down. Later, while working 
at a Catskill resort called the Neverle 
Country Club, he received a wire notify- 
ing that there was an opening in the 
group and that he could fill it if he 
wished. He took it over the protests of 
the manager of the Neverle, who was 
convinced that he was insane. At Lake 
George he met some people connected 
with the Neighborhood Playhouse in 
New York, and they offered him a schol- 
arship to begin in the following autumn. 
By then his plans, while still rather 
indefinite, included nothing but work in 
the theatre, and he quickly accepted. 


For the next few years he studied and 
taught in the Playhouse and in other 
New York groups, getting professional 
jobs whenever and wherever he could. 
In 1939 he went to Canada and directed 
in the Drama Festival. He worked in 
Pins and Needles in New York and on 
the road. The tour eventually wound up 
in Hollywood, where at the close of the 
run he took a job in a drama school 
ostensibly run by Max Reinhardt but 
financed by a man in the air-condition- 
ing business. The Army took four years 
out of his life. He was a staff sergeant 
first in the infantry and later in Special 
Service, the branch responsible for G.I. 
entertainment. Upon his return to civil- 
ian life he remained for a time in Hol- 
lywood, where he met and married 
Kathleen Williams, an actress who was 
under contract to the Enterprise studios 
(they now have one son, Michael, who 
was born this year). He did a few shows 
at Los Palmas Theatre, then decided to 
return to New York and another teach- 
ing job with the American Theatre 
Wing. He also worked with Kazan and 
others in the Actors’ Studio, which was 
then producing television dramas. 

Ever so slowly and patiently Mann 


had been building a reputation as an 
imaginative, sensitive director. The video 
shows he did attracted considerable at. 
tention among professionals, and it was 
not long before the word began to get 
around that here was a directorial talent 
the like of which had not appeared for 
some time. Assignments for Broadway 
productions turned up but never quite 
materialized. His first assignment was 
connected to his convictions. 
Mann has always felt that no director 
can do his best unless he feels deeply 
about the play. He had been slated to 
direct a work by Arnold Schulman, a 


closely 


young man who also had done some 
work in the Studio. The Theatre Guild 
had optioned this one, but Mann felt 
that he could not undertake the assign- 
ment because the play was not ready for 
production. Refusing it was a difficult 
decision, but it proved to be the right 
one. The Guild also had Come Back, 
Little Sheba on its schedule, and he was 
offered that as an alternate. 


After a success of the dimensions of 
the Inge play, it would have been nat- 
ural for a newcomer to rest a bit and 
await his next chore. Mann went back to 
work immediately at the Actors’ Studio. 
This sort of activity is as important to 
him at this point in his life — perhaps, 
in a sense, even more important —as 
working on Broadway. It is the natural 
expression of his working philosophy — 
which, if perhaps not yet crystallized, he 
still can define in rough terms. 

‘I’m under the impression that there’s 
a great deal of talent in the world that 
never gets realized, he said. “The pro- 
fessional theatre doesn’t have room for 
the development of theatre crafts. It’s 
become more specialized, and removed 
from experimentation — experimental 
theatre practically doesn’t exist except 
in schools and colleges. I spent fifteen 
years working with theatre people of all 
kinds in every kind of group, learning. 
I found that only in groups like Actors’ 
Studio is there an arena of activity in 
which there’s room for people to make 
mistakes. In groups like that you can 
take the best of what’s been done in the 
commercial theatre and develop it. 
There’s little or no communication in 
the professional theatre, and that’s bad; 
dentists and doctors have journals, but 
directors never talk to each other. One 
day I met Josh Logan, and told him I 
was going to do a musical. He invited 
me out to his place and talked to me 
for a couple of hours about what he'd 
learned, and that was one of the most 
valuable and stimulating experiences I'd 
ever had. But generally, the work in the 
theatre is almost secretive because of the 
kind of competition that exists. 

‘In groups, however, people can learn 
from each other. They can learn various 
approaches, depths and ranges. And only 
in such groups as Actors’ Studio can 
people in the theatre grow.’ 
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